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**The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 


to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by settin, 
Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having on 


nature.”—Humboldt's Cosmos, 
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Mews of the Week. 


ECULIARLY dull in novelties, the news of 
the week has still its strong points of in- 


terest on the old topics. In fact, the only novelty 


is the fog of Tuesday night, the first of the winter 
season. But although a fog is an exciting sport 
when you are detained in a creeping cab or om- 


nibus, with demon link-boys rushing and flaring | 


around you, to help you to lose your way, or to 
bewilder your hopes of finding it, comment is 
superfluous. Novelty as it is, those who saw and 
felt it don’t require a description ; while no descrip- 
tion could give any countryman an idea of that 
portentous phenomenon, a London fog. 

We put no faith in omens ; yet the fog did follow 
the Peace Congress like a huge exhalation to damp 
the national ardour. The Manchester conferrings 
ended with a grand trio, on Friday week, in which 
Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright, 
successively performed a concerted piece with ad- 
mirable skill. Mr. Gibson, the gallant yachtsman, 
quite demolished the idea that Cherbourg was in- 
tended for a fortress—a naval stronghold! No; 
the execution of Napoleon’s grand idea was to 
produce simply a breakwater, thus affording 
shelter in a storm for ships of all the nations in 
the world. So that the Gauls are not a warlike 
people, after all, but eminently peace-loving and 
charitable. Mr. Cobden informs us that he will 
resist unprovoked aggression: a comfortable ad- 
mission; and that he will oppose any and every 
Ministry bent on increasing our armaments. But 
it strikes us this is the shattered policy of the 
Irish Brigade ; the cause for which Smith O’Brien 
suffered in the cellar, and for which John O’Con- 
nell was to have died on the floor. Mr. Cob- 
den menaces Lord Aberdeen with a Parliamentary 
Thermopyle, in which he will play the Leonidas 
of Peace against the Premier’s Xerxes. We shall 
see. The general tone of Mr. Cobden’s speech 
was in bad taste, and arrogantly incorrect, 
especially his disquisition on France. Not 
80 Mr. Bright, who is certainly increasing his 
reputation for statesmanlike views. The best 
points in Mr. Bright’s speech were those in which 
he pointed out that neither « security” for En- 
gland, nor freedom for Europe, have followed 

the war ending in 1815, although it has cost 
#0 much ; and where he described what he would 
>, were he Minister, He would have the “ most 
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destructive” implements, the best ships, and the 
highest efficiency in all we have. This is sensible. 
We have long noted how steadily Mr. Bright is, as 
a “ possible”’ politician, outstripping Mr. Cobden. 

The Peace Conference more decidedly sets forth 
the real question—national defence or national in- 
security. We have no fear for the result. One of the 
most striking signs of the set of public opinion, as 
well as one of the most notable instances of the 
independence of our journalism, has been displayed 
by the Daily News. Usually regarded as the organ 
of Manchester, that journal, nevertheless, courage- 
ously printed, on Wednesday, the ablest, most 
elevated, and most exhaustive reply to the “ 1793 
and 1853” pamphlet that has yet appeared. Mr. 
Cobden’s shallow philosophy, his omissions, his 
confusions, and intrepid inaccuracies, both in facts 
and conclusions, are exposed with a calm, fervid 
power and relentlessness, not often met with in 
newspaper literature. 


Parliament assembles next week, and the pro- | 


babilities of an early discussion of the all-absorb- 
ing question of national defence every day in- 
crease. The treatment of this question will be 
the touchstone of the ministerial policy. 

Among the most remarkable of the minor signs 
of the times, is the effort of workmen of all kinds 
to get higher pay—not only shipwrights, colliers, 
factory operatives, and mechanics, but even the 
agricultural labourers have shown a disposition to 
have their share of the general prosperity. The 
labourers of South Wilts have struck for an ad- 
vance of two shillings; and although their wages 
would then be only nine shillings, yet the differ- 
ence is considerable for them. In conjunction 





a conspicuous testimony that they prefer the refine- 
ments of the Crystal Palace to the coarse and de- 
grading pleasures of the gin-palace, or the luxuries 
of adulterated liquors at suburban taverns. Mr. 
Mayhew’s controversial vindication was able, but 
it may be doubted whether his more recondite 
illustrations were not a little above concert pitch. 
His championship, however, stamped this collective 
and calm demonstration with reality, and his his- 
torical and patristic authorities were no doubt 
aimed at the more learned Judaizers in the pulpits. 
If we may judge by th quality of the “ religious” 
tracts delivered at the doors, Mr. Mayhew and his 
coadjutors enjoy all the learning, all the common 
sense, and all the logic of the question without 
fear of competition. 

The Emperor is married at last, and after that 
magnificent ceremonial, which for mise en scéne 





seems to have surpassed all former efforts of the 
Imperial manager, he has retired to the seclu- 
sion of sweet St. Cloud, to seek a moment’s 
escape from the fatal tyranny of his fatalist Star, 
in the lap of beauty, and in the luxury of loving 
smiles. If the holy stream of human happiness 
flow for this man too, why, let him slake his 
fevered lips as if he were not styled Napoleon III. ! 
The Times attests that change in the character of 
the French people which our correspondent re- 
marked months ago, and now again records: the 





| in the Parisian crowd last Sunday. 


sullen, reserved moroseness, we mean, where once 
you would have found reckless frolic and Vive la 
bagatelle! There was not a spark of enthusiasm 
The winning 

beauty of the Empress passed unheeded as the 
| trappings of the imperial equipages, save where 


with this subject we have the Quarterly Return of | curious women smiled in tearful sympathy upon the 


the Registrar General, showing that emigration, 


last year, went on at the rate of a thousand a day; | 


while the increase of the population is somewhat 
under that. 


But we must remember that many | 


‘very woman” who had dared to win a diadem. 
Whatever may be the opinion here in England 
_ of the French Emperor, certain it is that our coun- 
trymen are treated with especial consideration at 


Germans emigrate from our ports; and it is still | the Imperial Court, and we see the consequence 


probable, the Registrar concludes, that the in- 
crease is a little above the decrease. Another 
striking point is the enormous increase in the 
number of marriages in the summer quarter; and 
the gradual increase in the matrimonial averages 
during the last seven years. 

The working men have held a well-organized 
representative meeting at St. Martin’s-hall, in 
favour of opening the Crystal Palace on Sundays. 
This sets at rest for ever the question whether the 
wo Dg Z Vvour 4 entre y 


hata de 4 


in a letter addressed to our Open Council this 
week. The writer goes to Nétre Dame, chats with 
the Emperor’s intimates, and returns an ardent and 
enthusiastic convert to the great Adventurer’s 
cause. Such are the dissolying influences of 
Nétre Dame and the Tuileries, 
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Russia and Austria are watching intently the 
Eastern coast of the Adriatic. The struggle be- 
tween the indomitable mountaipeers gnd the 
Turkish Generals is as far frog igsue as ever. 
The accounts of the savage contest conflicting 
and confused; but as yet they deci favour the 







Montenegrins. Turkey is altogetheg in a very 
critical position. Austrig imperious in her exi- 
gencies, and threatens an active of the 


persecuted Christians. Russia, too, cannot look 
on indifferently. All this time “ England” has 
no voice at Constantinople, however dearly we 
may pay for an ambassador to the Court of the 
Sultan. 

On Monday Dr. Newman appeared in the 
Queen’s Bench to receive the judgment of the 
court, before which his counsel were allowed to 
urge in his fayour those mitigatory circumstances 
which we mentioned here last week. Affidavits 
showing that he had no personal knowledge of, 
and could have therefore no personal malice 
towards Achilli, were put in, as also were medical 
certificates showing the state of the “ criminal’s” 
health to be such, that to imprison would be to 
murder him. Further affidavits showing that the 
defendant believed he had reason for bringing 
his charges against the prosecutor, were also re- 
ceived, notwithstanding the strenuous objections 
of Sir F. Thesiger. The Attorney-general, and 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, and the other Counsel for 
the defence, then addressed the court in mitigation 
of punishment, and Sir F. Thesiger, notwithstand- 
ing his assurance that Dr. Achilli had already 
““most triumphantly vindicated himseif,” in ag- 
gravation. Mr. Justice Coleridge, as senior puisne 
judge, then pronounced the sentence, a fine of 
1002, in a lengthy speech, taken up principally 
with professions of his own belief, and exhibiting, 
on the whole, a suspicious over-anxiety to obtrude 
upon this public oceasion the assurance of his life- 
long attachment to the Church of England. He 
expressed himself satisfied that Dr. Newman be- 
lieved all that he had said, and was incapable, in- 
deed, of uttering or publishing what he knew to 
be false or untrue, and that he had been actuated 
by no feeling of personal malice towards Achilli. 
The sentence was received with laughter: its ab- 
surd inadequacy to the alleged offence, and the 
incongruity of so solemnly imposing so ridiculons 
a fine, being too much for the good manners of 
the crowd. 

Another of those interesting little domestic 
dramas which only carent vate sacro to make them 
immortal, turned up on Thursday, when the 
“ Leading Journal’ was requested by Maria Potts, 
of 115, Warwick-street, Eeclestone-square, to be 
kind enough to inform ali Europe that she was 
the ‘lawful wife” of Mr. Potts, and that the lady 
about whom he quarrelled with Mr. Burgess, and 
appeared so chiyalrously at Bow-street the other 
day, had notthat agreeable honour. This is what the 
penny-a-liners call “important, iftrue.” But who 
is Potts? The case, it will be remembered, was 
heard at Bow-street, when it appeared that whilst 
the alleged Mrs. Potts was awaiting Richard Orme- 
rod Potts’s exit from his club, Mr. Burgess paid 
her his impromptu addresses, and that as the 
injured protector came up during his demon- 
strations, what began in amiability ended in an 


assault. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From oun OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Letter LVIII. 
Paris, February 1, 1953. 
DecipEpty the 2nd of December has transformed the 
French character. For the first time in his life Jacques 
Bonho We. ky ; the national ition seems to 
haved Reve plete revolution. More than a mil- 











“Pion ne, st beheld all the splendour, all the 

/ Malin gh fh he Imperial cortége pass by, and 
| “Dok a yolse-a in all that crowd to shout Vive 
{s3) >. Ribas yoice to cry Vive ?Impératrice. 
VANS are population must 
\o@ ze ing at their heart, some 
“net for that one moment, if for 
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CTY 
that moment only, f@ have departed from their sullen, 
cold reserve, as gazed upon the wonders of that 
ificent without emotion and without 
a millio ion of spectators witnessed with 
‘pndemonstrative curiosity, one of th 
which royalty di 8 its pride and 
cost. a Change in the temper and habit of 
is sngely of no light significance. 
ever vag & fete in the world sumptuous ip 
its appointments and lavish in its grandeur, it was the 
celebration of the religious marriage on Sunday last. 
All that cumbrous apparatus of monarchy, with its 
pomp and circumstance—all that sovereign and ma- 
jestic luxury to which the greater part of the gazers 
had never been unaccustomed, was made to captivate 
the eye and to arouse the transports of a people more 
at ease. The cortége was really a noble sight. The 
liveries, the equipages of the grand officers and digni- 
taries, all newly worn, were perfect in design, and of 
rare elegance. The carriages of the Imperial House- 
hold were magnificent; that of “their Majesties” of 
dazzling brilliancy. Nothing has been seen at Paris 
for the last twenty-eight years comparable to these 
state carriages, all lined with white satin, surmounted 
with galeries and rich emblems, laden with gold. 
Colonel Fleury had been over to England, with two 
draftsmen to take the model of those of your Court. 
You had to go back to the old Empire, or, at least, to 
the coronation of Charles X., to retrace the souvenir. 
of these splendid equipages, in which every detail, from 
the wheels entirely gilt, to the horses richly caparisoned, 
revealed a marvellous luxury and a fabulous expendi- 
ture. The rococo style of the Imperial carriage was 
the only disfigurement among all the fresh and new 
decorations of the cortége. You know well enqugh the 
spirit of imitation that reigns in our “ highest circle.” 
You know the obstinacy with which the Small copies the 
Great. The identical carriage that served for the corona- 
tion of the great Emperor, took his present Majesty to 
Nétre Dame last Sunday. It was a little déjetée 
(warped), as we say in France, decidedly out of fashion, 
and rococo. The poor old wagon took eight days to 
furbish up into a condition to make a decent figure in 
the show; and notwithstanding all the attentions 
lavished on its toilette, it looked rather faded and 
worn. An enormous Imperial crown, all gilt and 
sculptured, surmounted the carriage, which was drawn 
by eight cream-coloured horses, crowned with plumes of 
feathers, and nodding crests. The new sovereign was 
seated on the left of the Emperor: all eyes were fixed 
upon her with an ardent curiosity, and an evident 
good-will. Her dress was resplendent, and beyond all 
price. She bore upon her head the diadem of Marie 
Louise, and under her arms (sous les aisselles, mode 
impérial) the cincture of sapphires and diamonds of 
Marie Louise ! 

In this cincture gleamed the famous “ Regent” 
diamond, believed to be the finest in the world. The 
Empress wore a high dress (robe montante) a basques, 
of white velvet épinglé, over which fell a robe of lace, 
which is said to have cost 30,000 francs (1200/.) A 
veil of pointed Alengon lace, of inestimable price, dropped 
over her shoulders from a fouillis of orange flowers and 
diamonds, disposed with admirable artistic effect. The 
edges of the basques of the Imperial robe were hemmed 
with diamonds, and the arms flashed with light. 
Bonaparte wore the uniform of a general-in-chief, with 
the white culotte and jack boots. Some said that he 
only wanted a whip in his hand, to ‘ make up’ a Louis 
XIV. walking into the Parlement, to bring the de- 
puties to their senses. On his shoulders he wore two 
collars of gold and enamel: that of the Conception, of 
Piedmont ; and the Grand Collar of the Legion of 
Honour—the same that the Emperor Napoleon wore 
at his coronation. You observe this fidelity to the 
mania for the old Imperial wardrobe. But as if two 
decorations were not enough, Bonaparte wore two of 
the same order. Besides the Collar, he wore the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. 


In going to the cathedral the Imperial couple 
seemed absorbed in silence, and the Emperor not free 
from disquiet. A ridiculous rumour of a plot to 
seize him had ‘been current the day before, and ex- 
tensive military precautions were taken. One half of 
the troops formed the line of the cortége, the other half 
held Paris. The cortége traversed the Place du Car- 
rousel and the Louvre, which were magnificently deco- 
rated with immense corbeilles of flowers and shrubs ; 
thence it proceeded by the new Rue Rivoli to the 
Hétel de Ville. The old municipal palace was pro- 
fusely decorated, from roof to basement, with thousands 
of pendants, streamers, and flags. Every window of 
the Hétel de Ville was occupied by a crowd of your 
countrymen, who were known by their whiskers, en 
cételettes de mouton, and of your countrywomen, dis- 
tinguished by the Parisian eye for their foilettes aux 
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Every Z laid with gravel, and, in some 
places, ‘with flowers ; every street was adorned 
with tall Venetian masts, from which streamed long 

ndants of all colours, of a most picturesque effect. 
Dnfortumately, it cannot be said that the population 
seconded the efforts of the authorities. No flags 
adorned private houses. This general abstention lent 
to the féte a purely official character. Nétre Dame, in 
which the marriage was to be celebrated, was surpass- 
ingly brilliant in decorations, externally and internally. 
On the two old towers were raised masts of a 
prodigious height, from which hung pendants more 
than four hundred feet long. From the same towers 
were hanging colossal decorative painted scenes, repre- 
senting ancient tapestries, on which pages of 
the history of old France were rudely delineated. An 
additional porch was thrown out from the grand 
entrance of the ancient church to the middle of the 
Place, to receive the Imperial cortége. In the in- 
terior, vast banners fringed with gold, and bearing the 
Imperial arms, descended from the lofty windows of 
the nave down to the gallery, which was adorned by a 
circular banner of crimson velvet, embroidered with 
bees, turned up at the sides, and lined with 
ermine. Immense garlands of decorative flowers ran 
along the velvet hangings in bold relief. From the 
whole vault of the roof fell many-coloured oriflammes, 
embroidered with the arms of all the cities of France. 
Above all sparkled the blaze of a thousand lustres,—a 
line of fire beneath a line of all the colours of the 
rainbow. 

The tribunes of the gallery had been converted 
into amphitheatres, furnished with benches. Below, 
each side of the church was similarly occupied by 
estrades throughout the length of the nave. It was 
on these platforms that the official bodies, the law offi- 
cers, the military staffs, the high corporations, were 
seated. Every corps wore the uniform of its grade 
and of its function. In the centre of the transept, 
between the nave and the choir, the high altar was 
raised. All this reminded the spectator of the corona- 
tion scene in the Prophéte, for its theatrical effect. 
Before the altar, a small platform, approached by one 


f 


| step, and entirely covered with a vast carpet of ermine, 


received the two imperial fauteuils of crimson velvet, 
fringed with gold lace, cut after the pure style of 1810; 
and the two prie- Dieu, also of velvet, fringed with gold, 
with cushions to match. An immense dais overhung 
this double throne and these prie-Dieu. This dais was 
sustained aloft by a gigantic eagle, with outspread 
wings. At the four corners appeared four smaller 
eagles. The dais was of green velvet, adorned with 
golden arabesque, from which hung four gigantic cur- 
tains of crimson velvet, spangled with golden bees, and 
lined with ermine. Hangings of excessive richness 
separated the Altar from the Choir, which remained 
vacant. To the right and left of the altar were raised 
the platforms devoted to the grand bodies of the State 
and the diplomatic corps. Side by side sat the Papal 
Nuncio and the Turkish ambassador, and the two re- 
presentatives of the Cross and the Crescent were ob- 
served in friendly conversation during the ceremony. 
At the foot of the estrades were placed ottomans 
(tabourets) for the Marshals, the Admirals, the Minis- 
ters, the Cardinals, the Grand Corps of the Legion of 
Honour, and the high dignitaries of the clergy. 
Towards one o’clock, P.M., the bourdon (great 
bell) of the cathedral announced the approach of 
the clergy; the assistant masters of the ceremony 
threw open the grand doors, the Archbishop and 
his clergy advanced to receive the cortége, and to 
throw incense before the Emperor and the Empress. 
The Imperial couple appeared, preceded, encompassed, 
and followed by a flood of high dignitaries and dazzling 
officers. The scarlet liveries of the equerries, the 
crimson uniforms of the Préfets du Palais, the 
violet dresses of the officers of the Empress relieved 
the ensemble of the picture, presenting a spectacle 
now only known to the Opera. Every glance 
and every lorgnetie was fixed on the Empress; 
and it was the unanimous opinion of all admitted 
to the ceremony within the cathedral that her 
bearing was a happy and graceful union of modesty and 
dignity. The Emperor giving her his left hand, con- 
ducted her to her fauteuil, and took his seat to her 
right. Then began the mass. When the moment 
came for the nuptial benediction, the grand master of 
the ceremonies could not find the marriage ring, and 
was obliged to borrow one from the Princess Mathilde. 
The Archbishop blessed the borrowed ring, and put it 
on the finger ot the bride. It was only at the Tuileries 
that this circumstance was mentioned to Bonaparte, 
who turned pale at so unfortunate an augury. He had 
the ring in his own pocket, and had forgotten to hand it 
over to the grand master of the ceremonies. Some 
say that the beautiful Spaniard was for a moment 
affected, and said, “ L’anneau n’ @ pas Ge béni, cela 
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nous portera malheur.” “The ring was not blessed, 
that will bring us evil fortune.” 

The religious ceremony lasted little more than an 
hour. As the Emperor handed his bride to the 
carriage again he was seen to press her hand tenderly 
—a movement that everybody remarked with natural 
interest. The wedding pair looked happier on their 
return to the palace than on their progress to the 
church. Bonaparte himself appeared young again 
with his new happiness. The cortége returned 
to the Tuileries by the Quais of the left bank of 


the river, the Pont de la Concorde, and the garden | 


of the Tuileries. An immense crowd, which over- 
flowed the city as far as the Place de la Madeleine 
and the Champs Elysées, thronged this point especially. 
It has been said that the railways had brought into 
Paris upwards of 400,000 visitors from the provinces, 
and from abroad. Soon after he had re-entered the 
Palace of the Tuileries, Bonaparte appeared with his 
new bride on the balcony overlooking the Carrousel, to 
present his Empress to the army. A quarter of an 
hour afterwards he stood upon the balcony that com- 
mands the garden of the Tuileries, giving his hand to 
the Empress, and with her saluting the crowd. 
At this moment some cries, and genuine cries 
I believe, of Vive l’Impératrice, were raised in 
the crowd; but as the cries met with a feeble 
echo, they soon ceased. A minute after Bonaparte 
withdrew, and presently left in a chariot for St. 
Cloud with old Jéréme, Napoleon Jéréme, his son, 
and the Countess de Montijo, the mother of the 
Empress. 

Yesterday (Monday) Bonaparte did the honours of 
Versailles to his wife. They dined in the palace of 
Louis XIV. It has been said in Paris that they re- 
mained to sleep there. 


Themarriage of Bonaparte is initselfan immense event. 
Independently of the attitude the Emperor has assumed 
on this occasion with respect to foreign Courts, it may 
be said to be the commencement of a new era, of a new 
period in our ephemeral history. Bonaparte may now 
escape the intluence of the sabres that surround him, 
to suffer a gentler and more humanizing sway. It is 
already affirmed that the two men, par excellence, of 
the 2nd of December, St. Arnaud and Persigny, are to 
be sacrificed. Persigny, the life and soul, the prime 
mover, the man of genius, I may say, of Bonapartism, 
has made a last and desperate effort to retain the influ- 
ence which he felt to be escaping out of his hands. 
He endeavoured to place his wife in waiting to the 
Empress—so as to remain, by this double influence, 
master of both the Lady and the Lord. His request 
to this effect was positively declined. Will Per- 
signy retire, dismissed by the ingratitude of the man 
who but for him, he might say, would still be loung- 
ing restlessly about the streets of London? If M. 
St. Arnaud should also retire, these secessions would 
have important consequences. If, however, as is pos- 
sible, Bonaparte softens their dismissal by flattering 
compensations, the denouement will be less brusque : 
but the helm no longer being held by a hand of iron, 
the ship will be likely to miss its course, and fall to 
pieces on the sunken rocks. Thus say, or feel, certain 
Bonapartists. To-morrow (Wednesday) there is to bea 
council of Ministers. Persigr wuld probably be suc- 
ceeded by de Morny, the Empe , brother; St. Arnaud, 
by General Randon, or Cauro! ..t ; M. Drouin de lHuys, 
who tried to do the chivalrous with foreign powers, by 
Count Walewski (son of the great Emperor), and, as you 
know, now ambassador at the court of London. M. 
Bineau is spoken of for the governorship of the Bank 
of France. As he is a devoted servant of Bo- 
naparte, he would there have room to play a 
part of no mean importance, and easy to imagine in 
the present state of our finances. M. Fould would be 
the only remaining Minister of any substance in the 
present Cabinet. I have related to you in previous letters 
the scandalous outbreaks in the Council of Ministers 
between him and Persigny. The latter accused him 
of diverting the Emperor into a wrong path, and in- 
ducing him to lean on the bourgeoisie in preference 
to the peasantry and the army, where his true 
strength lay. Now, if Persigny falls and Fould 
triumphs, will not the change of system which I have 
just hinted be complete? At present, it is certain that 
M. Fould enjoys considerable influence with the Emperor, 
and his wife is a lady-in-waiting to the Empress. Are 
we, then, to have a middle-class reaction? Is the 
Bonapartist “terror” to cease? It will be difficult to 
heal the wounds of the 2nd of December, but much 
may be done to assuage them. We shall not get 

y, but some relaxation, perhaps, of the fetters 

gall and crush us now! We shall not have a 
liberty of right, but some kind of liberty of fact,—a 
quasi-liberty of speech, of pen, and of act ; and, believe 
me, with but this instalment we shall kuow how to 
make up for much lost time ! 








Three thousand political prisoners in Algeria and 
Cayenne out of eleven thousand who were transported, 
have just received an unconditional “pardon,” on the 
occasion of “our marriage.” What is this scrap of 
pardon compared with the total number of men trans- 
ported, compelled to emigrate, driven into exile, or con- 
fined in towns under strict surveillance,—a total of 
something like 100,000 men! Still, it may be accepted 
as the promise of a change of system, the pledge of our 
coming deliverance. 

The financial crisis is not yet over. The Funds 
have continued to decline. Yesterday (Monday) they 
fell to 78f. 10c. ; but on the report of a change in the 
“system,” they rose 50 cents. I should not find it 
difficult to believe that M. Fould has had something to 
do with the progressive fall since last November 8th, 
now nearly three months. At the head of one of the 
chief banking houses in Europe, actual chief of the 
cabinet, secret director of the Ministry of Finance, all- 
powerful at the Bourse and at the Bank, his immense 
influence permits him an infallible and undisputed 
control over the rise and fall of the public securities. 
Suppose, then, that in order to get his old rival Per- 
signy out of the way, he has himself contrived an arti- 
ficial fall? At all events, this conjecture of mine—and 
it is only a conjecture—will soon be verified or dis- 
proved by the state of the market that will succeed the 
approaching changes. 8. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Tax Emperor drove to Paris, from St. Cloud, on Wednes- 

day, to attend a Cabinet Council. The Empress accom- 
anied him. They returned to St. Cloud in the evening. 
hey have made excursions to Versailles and to Sevres. 

Among the objects composing the marriage offering of 
the Empress, the Emperor placed, instead of the custo- 
mary purse, a portfolio inclosing 250,000f. The Empress, 
however, having exp a strong desire that this sum 
should be entirely consecrated to charitable purposes, the 
sum of 100,000 francs will be bestowed on the Maternal 
Societies, to assist r lying-in women in providing for 
their wants. The charity will be placed under the imme- 
diate patronage of her Majesty the Empress, and the sum 
of 150,000 francs will be given to provide new beds at the 
Hospital of Incurables. A decree appears in the Moniteur, 
confirming these nts, on be of “our much-loved 
wife, the Empress Eugenie.” 

Madame Lesseps, the aunt of the Empress, died last 
week. In the invitations to attend her funeral, the fact 
of her relationship to the Empress was totally omitted. 

The governor of the French penal colony of Guiana, 
M. Sarda Garrija, has been recalled. 

M. Méry, the Marseillais, is the Court poet of the 
Empire. He wrote the cantata for the wedding, to which 
Auber set the music. 

The Presse of Wednesday contained a bold and skilful 
article on the condition of the press in France, and on the 
disastrous futility of the attempt on the part of the Go- 
vernment, since the coup d'état, to stifle all free discussion ; 
the consequence being, that writers had learned “ the 
science of saying everything while saying nothing.” This 
alludes to the incessant rae of -_ quotations,metaphors, 
historical parallels, and other subtle innuendoes, that has 
been kept up since December 1851 sealed the lips of the 
journals. The public had come to seize at a glance all the 
niceties of this secret language ; and, for want of indepen- 
dent journals, lived on rumours, often false and always in- 
jurious. This article of the Presse is a very able exposure 
of the evils of restricted publicity, and’ is in itself an evi- 
dence of something like returning liberty. 

A fanatic, named Bellot, professing ultra-legitimist opi- 
nions, has written a series of ferocious letters, which Ne 
calls Lettres Francques, to the Emperor, recommending 
him to invade England, exterminate Englishmen at their 
own hearths, cripple the resources, and destroy the empire 
of England all over the world. Here are two choice mor- 
ceaux of these letters, which really are a very fair sample 
of the gratitude of the party for whose King England 
lavished so much blood and treasure. This gratitude for 
English intervention is as remarkable among the French 
legitimists, as it is in Spain and Portugal, Austria and 
Greece :— 

“When your victorious flag waves over the Tower of 
London, you will summon the powers to a general con- 
gress. Then an alliance shall be formed which may indeed 
be called holy. France will resume her limits, and all 
the maritime positions to which she is entitled. Her 
colonies will be restored to her: Malta will be hers; 
Egypt will exist under her laws. Poland will have her 
limits with her independence. Russia will be supreme 
in the East. Constantinople will once more be Christian. 
Austria will have her part in European Turkey. Hun- 
gary will be independent. Prussia will absorb the asso- 
ciated States. Italy will be free from a foreign yoke. 
Spain and Portugal will form one; and the Melee 
treaty, like so many others, will be pulverised — mis au 
pilon. The seas will be free; for all the same access, 
the same rights, the same tariffs, the same advantages. 
There will be no difference. The ——- of one will 
only be the result of its greater intelligence and activity ; 
it will be man exalted, not as Proudhon means, but ac- 
cording to the sentiment of his interests united to his 
dignity ; and the fraternity of peoples will be henceforth 
a truth.” 

In the postscript, he exclaims :— 

“ Prince, distrust the English within quite as much, and 
- og more, than the English wi 
of t t 
men, the good fuith 
last century, 
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English doctrines. We have not in France i 
which resembles England —let us incessantly 
The English are protestants, the a i 
they are aristocrats, we are partisans o! itv—they 
pom (Ae fathers of privilege and of ly in all, we 
are the initiators and the p tors of common rights. 
The English are for all restrictions, the French for all 
liberties—in England the land forms a privileged domain, 
in France it may belong to all—England is the country 
of castes, in France are for ever abolished; the 
English only dream of trouble and hy to enrich 
themselves with the spoils of the vanquished—the French 
only dream of the civilization, the emancipation, and the 
comm 





grandeur of nations. The English unicate 
poison; the French life throughout all the countries 
where they penetrate. We are not and we cannot be 
English in any manner. To be — is this day in 
France to be more than traitor—to be parrici 

Prince, it is to the English within that we should 
again owe, in great measure, a new invasion of France 
by Continental Europe if it was ever conjured, from 
their imperious desires, rest assured of it. When they 
say “All | by the English,” we will answer them con- 
temptuously, “ All by true Frenchmen; all against the 
English!” Anathema, then, on the English within! 
Death to the English without! All from real France 
and by France! France will never have any other cry. 
From the north to the south, from the east to the west, 
the sentiment is the same, All Frenchmen are united 
in this thought of honour and dignity. And it is with 
truth that the poet has said,— 

“ Et la Vendée aiguiserait son glaive 
Sur la pierre de Waterloo !” 


A decree establishing a Superior Council of Commeree, 
Agriculture, and Industry, signed by the Emperor on Wed- 
nesday, a in Thursday's Moniteur. M. Billault is 
spectien’ Vice-president of the Council. The Free-trade 
Débats considers it likely to be favourable to a more 
liberal system than has yet prevailed. 

M. Aladenize has just been appointed Prefect of the 
Saone et Loire. M. Aladenize, it will be remembered, was 
a lieutenant in the garde mobile, but having insulted 
General Changarnier, he was arrested and sent to Vin- 
cennes. He had, however, the good luck to be one of 
the intimates of the President of the Republic, and is now 
made first magistrate of a department. He is married to 
Mademoiselle Volet, an actress of the Variétés. 

The Moniteur was looked for yesterday with greedy 
anxiety by thousands of families, to ascertain if their re- 
latives were included in the Emperor's promised political 
amnesty. N wy have so many copies of the 
 peny journal been published in a single day. Par- 

ons are decrecd to no less than 4,312 persons (condamnés) 
by name, exclusive of the generals and the representatifs 
du -peuple, who were proscribed or sentenced to durance, 
in consequence of the events of December, 1851, and the 
exiles are to be forthwith restored to freedom. 

A few days back, a workman, who was looking into a 
print-shop in the Rue du Coq St. Honoré, happening to 

laim, after examini oe of the Emperor, “ 7 
est bien laid f” was immediately seized by two police 
agents, and carried off, the spectators taking oa with 
the workman, and crying out after the police, “ il est 
laid, bien laid!” This affair beeame in the end so ridicu- 
lous that the man was set at liberty. 








The Prussian Chambers have been discussing the recon- 
struction of the Upper Chamber, giving the nomination 
of peers to the Crown. An amendment was moved by 
the Country party, the Prussian squirerarchy, proposing a 
reconstruction of the Lower Chamber, also, in a sense fa- 
vourable to the landed aristocracy. 

The speech of the French Emperor, 
marriage, created(as might be supposed) less tion at 
Berlin than at Vienna, where the sting of the allusion to 
Marie Louise was felt. At Berlin, however, it has been 
thought to increase the chances of war. 

According to the official list of deaths in Breslau, ten 
persons had died there of cholera the week before last. 

The Kreuz Zeitung and the aS Zeitung bring 
the intelligence that the Russian 5th corps d’armée, under 
General von Rudiger, has received orders to advance to 
the Turkish frontier; the 4th division is also in daily ex- 
pectation of receiving marching orders, and has called in 
its reserves. 
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It is impossible to get at the truth of the Montenegrine 

struggle ame so oi contradictory and conjectural 

ts. The i ible nature of the co 

the imperfect news from the seat of war leave us in the 
dark as to the actual condition of affairs. 

It was not until the 12th that the concentrated attack on 
Montenegro commenced. The Vizier of Antivari, with 
6000 men (of whom 4800 were regular troupe), descended 
from the Sottermanu, a mountain which forms the ex- 
treme southern point of Mon into the Tzeron- 
nitska district, and advanced as far as the little river 
Tshernitza. In the evening, after pillaging, and as some 
say, burning the three villages of Limljam, Glubido, and 
Plamentzi, he fell back upon the Sottermanu. On the 14th 
reinforcements arrived from the northern districts, and the 
Vizier was forced to give up his — Osman Pasha, 
of Scutari, on the 12th, entered 
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svaliing themselves of the stormy night, attacked the 
Turkish camp, where alarm and disorder were inni 

to prevail. The Turks dispersed on all sides, and the fol- 
lowing trophies of victory were carried off by the Monte- 
negrins:—17 standards (and them that of the 
Prophet, which is said to consist of ’s inexpres- 
sibles), 80 horse-loads of powder, 60 horses, a number of 
arms and silver-mounted yatagans, and last, though not 
least, 317 Turks’ heads. 

The three Turkish vessels which cast anchor in the Bay 
of Antivari on the 11th were two steam frigates and a 
war steamer, with 2000 men on board. The squadron was 
under the command of Achmet Bey. Acco to later 
advices from Constantinople, three other steamers have 
been ordered to the Albamian coast. They are to take on 
board several battalions of picked troops, which are to form 
a reserve corps. : 

A German letter from Vienna, of the 28th, states 
follows the tenour of the instructions to General Count 
Leiningen, on special mission to Constantinople :—Austria 
offers her good offices and her intervention to re-establish 
the status qué ante. In her quality of of the 
Christian populations subject to Turkey, she demands the 
cessation of the persecutions and arbitrary acts to which 
the poor rayahs of Bosnia and other provinces are subject. 
In the event ofa refusal of these demands, Count Leiningen 
is to inform the Porte of the fixed resolution of Austria to 
intervene for the protection of the Christians against all 
oppression and persecution. 

On the whole, the accounts are as yet in favour of the 
Montenegrins; but Turkey is making igious efforts. 
The Vienna correspondent of the Times, writing on the 
29th ult., says—‘'1t must be observed that, although the 
accounts are favourable to the Montenegrins, it is much 
feared here that Montenegro will be occupied by the Turks 
before General Leiningen’s mission can accomplished. 
Things have much changed here. A few years since the 
Montenegrins were honoured with the epithets of ‘ rob- 
bers,’ ‘ bandits,” ‘ savage brutes’ (wilde Bestien) ; now they 
are ‘persecuted Christians.’ ” 

The Montenegrine question is assuming very serious pro- 
portions, and demands the close attention of our Govern. 
ment. “Austria,” writes the Correspondent of the Daily 
News at Vienna, “urged forward by an unseen hand, is 
to do the Czar’s work, dismember European Turkey, and 
perhaps enrich herself with one or two of the provinces 
now subject to the Sultan. Such at least are the doin 
openly discussed at the court of Vienna, and embodied in all 
the correspondence of the entire European press dated 
from the Austrian capital. George Petrowitch, cousin of 
Daniel, is still at Vienna, where he appears to be singu- 
larly welcome. What promises may have been made to 
him, and whether, as is asserted, Austria has engaged to 
defend the Montenegrin frontier from Budua to Albania, 
it is impossible to say. But certain it is that General 
Leiningen has been sent off to Constantinople by special 
steamer, with most urgent instructions, while the Austrian 
army of Dalmatia has been reinforeed, until it now num- 
bers between 25,000 and 30,000 men, a force preposter- 
ously out of proportion to the defensive needs of the fron- 
tier at any time, and especially so when each of the pos- 
sible invaders has an enemy in hand. The latest move- 
ments in the war department at Vienna indicate imme- 
diate military action. On the 24th ult., two corvet bat- 
teries were sent from Vienna to the frontier, and two days 
after the regiment Constantine was ordered to Cattaro, 
with all its equipments and field batteries. If English 
diplomacy be worth anything, now is its time. 

The house of Hapsburg appears willing to seize this 
comparatively safe opportunity of paying the debt which 
she owes Russia for aiding her in 1849, by robbing Turkey, 
which did not aid the Hungarians when the existence of 
the Austrian monarchy was in question. It will, however, 
be for the western powers to consider whether the import- 
ant military and naval positions aimed at by the secret 
protection of Montenegro are to be quietly conceded to a 
power more Asiatic than European, because the ruler of 

\ustria, the pretended bulwark of the west, has an account 
to settle with the Czar. 


The Piedmontese Senate approved, on the 27th ult., by 
38 votes to 10, the bill for the repression of the slave 
trade. The Chamber of Deputies adopted on the same 
day, by 84 to 27, the project of law for the reorganization 
of the Chambers of Commerce. 

There have been serious apprehensions of disturbance 
since the trial of Mazzinghi, at Genoa, for preaching the 
Gospel. The priests emboldened by the success of thi 
commencement of persecution, proceeded to make further 
arrests in the neighbourhood of Genoa, on the same 
charges, amidst the indignation of the people. The king 
has granted a free pardon to Mazzinghi, but it is clear 
that either the barbarous laws of the old code must be ex- 
punged, or the present constitution, guaranteeing religious 
toleration, must be sacrificed. 

The Opinione of Turin of the 31st ult, states that Count 
Cavour, President of the Piedmontese Cabinet, is seriously 





from the commissioner was that he was not “geniale” to 
him. Some objection was taken to the style of his beard, 
on altering which he was pronounced “ galant,” and dis- 
char, . 

Of the real efficiency, however, of the police in maintain- 
ing order and assuring public security, the writer gives an 
instance in the case of Mercadante, the composer. The 
“ maestro” having brought out a new opera at San Carlo, 
asa Neapolitan “maestro” would be on such an occasion, was 
bedizened well with chains and rings. Loaded with applause 
and trinkets, the poor “maestro” left the theatre at the close 
en route for his house, but was relieved of all his finery by 
four men in some part of Toledo. His first application 
was to a barber, bleeding being always had recourse to in 
cases of fright—his second to a commissary of police, and 
whilst the tale was being told, and the investigation made, 
the “maestro” exclaimed, “There are two of them,” 
pointing out, in fact, two of the guardians of public order 
and security. 

The finances of Naples, as of other modern despotisms, 
are not flourishing. Recently, a million of ducats was 
taken from the Casa del Amortizzazin, which answers to 
the fund in the hands of our Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery. 

Very interesting excavations are being undertaken, at 
Cuma, by the Prince of Syracuse. Amongst others is a 
temple erected to Diana, 345 palms inlength. As yet only 
one side has been laid open to public observation, and the 
columns and capitals and other fragments have been car- 
ried off to the Prince’s gardens, with a view to their re- 
storation there. The architecture and the embellishments 
are of the highest Greek art, and are said to equal any- 
thing which we possess of the remains of the Parthenon. 

We hear from Rome that the papal military chaplains 
are busy collecting the oaths of fidelity from the various 
detachments of Roman troops in country quarters. 

General Gemeau has now left Rome, and his successor, 
General de Montreal, has arrived. 

The King of Bavaria is still in Rome. The Pope paid 
him a visit on the 22nd ult., escorted by French cavalry, 
as well as by his own dragoons and noble guard. 

A great sensation has been created in Rome, by an at- 
tempt to poison the entire family of the Marquis Bandini, 
os § ow and gradual means, mixing the poison with the 





WIND-UP OF THE PEACE CONGRESS. 
Tue Free-Trade Hall, sacred as the theatre of many 
old League meetings, when Manchester was making it- 
self powerful, was the scene of the last gathering of the 
Peace Conference. The three orators, famous in the 
rhetorical triumphs of the North, Gibson, Cobden, 
Bright, followed each other in succession ; and the au- 
dience they appealed to was one of the largest ever as- 
sembled under that roof. 

Mr. Wilson announced, that the subscription up to 
that time amounted to 4525/., it was proposed to make 
that up to 10,000/. The Rev. John Burnet moved the 
following resolution, — . 

“That as it is of the utmost importance to the peace of 
Europe, and to the general interests of civilization and 
humanity, that friendly and cordial relations should exist 
between this country and France, this conference deems it 
to be the special and solemn duty of all friends of peace 
earnestly to discourage whatever has a tendency to revive 
suspicions and jealousies between these two great nations, 
anil promote all such measures as shall serve, by ex- 
tending their commerce and multiplying their amicable 
relations, to bind them more closely m the ties of inter- 
dependence and friendship.” 

Seconded by Mr. Ashworth, of Bolton. 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Gibson defined his position in regard to the 
movement. He was not indifferent to the safety or 
the honour of the country, but he thought that the 
best way of promoting those objects was to secure the 
national friendship and good-will of foreign nations, in- 
stead of constantly suspecting their professions, and 
supposing they hate and envy us. But the fact was, 
that this cry for national defence, came in with a sur- 
plus of income over expenditure. The “services” know 
that if John Bull can be sufficiently frightened, they 
will stand a good chance of getting some of that sur- 
plus. They have their eye on it at this moment. “I, 
also, have my eye on it,—I want to apply it to the re- 
peal of the Taxes on Knowledge. (Cheers and laughter.) 
But, as a tax involves patronage, there is a great indis- 
position to apply a surplus in repealing a tax.” 

Aggressive war was likely to follow a large peace es- 
tablishment. The French army was never much 
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ill of fever, and has been bled five times. By the last 


accounts, the fever has abated, and the complaint has | 


taken a favourable turn. 


A letter from Turin states that Mr. Brett has just signed | tural classes, would thereby lessen conscription. 
a contract with the Piedmontese government for a sub- | was not a single fact to show that we are menaced by 
marine telegraph between La Spezia and Cagliari. The | prance 


expense is to be 3,000,000f., bearing 5 per cent. interest, 


guaranteed for 50 years. 


The winter has at last commenced in Savoy. Snowhad | encouraging as they are now. 


fallen for several days, after which a hard frost set in, to 
the great satisfaction of the peasantry. 


Letters from Naples of the 24th ult. announce that the | may come 
Grand Special Court has commenced ogee me bourg cannot reach to England ; and unless you go there 
i of 


the persons accused of participation in the 
the 15th of May,.1848, who have absconded. 


The Daily News correspondent at Naples gives a sin- 


gular account of the doings of the Neapolitan police. 


man was denounced for putting an imperial crown on a 


Another being arrested, demanded to know 
On what gvounls, when the-enly gustet tab be Secttvel:| the 


pie. 


smaller than now ; it will probably be lessened, as the 
ruler of France, seeking popularity among the agricul- 
There 


“T believe, upon my conscience, that there 
never was a time when the prospects of peace were so 
(Cheers.) 
“ They talk of Cherbourg. Well, what of Cherbourg? 


People , I suppose, that Cherbourg is something that 
wag tbat (Lau hter.) Why, the guns of Cher- 


they will not interfere with you. (Cheers.) But there is 
a great work at Chechouty, and which, in point of fact, 
has formed a great item of French expenditure for many 
years in reference to the port, and that is the breakwater 
there, for the purpose, in gales of wind, of rendering the 

secure. I know Cherbourg well. I have seen 


to take shelter from the intipmeney of the weather under 
this breakwater of epee gS and I, for one, instead of 
viewing these works with jealousy, or with a feeling that 
they are intended to injure us, I view them as works in 
which the world has an interest; and I say the commerce 
of all mankind which may pass through the Channel ought 
to thank that great country for having, at enormous | 
constructed a work which enables merchant ships to 

a secure anchorage when they might otherwise be stranded 
upon a rocky and dangerous shore. How absurd! Have 
we not subsidised great companies, and actually called 


upon them to build vessels suited for war pu to carry 
the mails to the West Indies and the Uni States, and 
so forth? Has not America done the same? But the 


moment France presumes to have a line, ‘ Oh, it can have 
no other object but to invade ‘art (A laugh.) Ido 
not share in all these alarms. believe the security of 
this country rests on our being a united people, on our 
being a people who have some knowledge and appreciation 
of the freedom of our institutions; and I will conclude 
these observations with the words of that eminent man, 
Sir James Mackintosh, when he said, ‘ Small ce esta- 
blishments, a House of Commons jealous of the sword, 
tenacious of the freedom of the press, a people discussing 
fearlessly, and in the light of day, all the measures of their 
Government—these are the things which have conferred 
happiness and greatness upon the British islands.’ (Great 
cheering.)” 

Mr. Cobden began his long discourse by saying, that 
the papers accused the peace party of holding meetings 
in Manchester, and inviting the French to come over 
and invade us. There is a new—* not a new, but a 
renewed and increased organization in existence.” 
He would, once for all, offer an explanation as to its 
principles. 

“ We have been, for three or four years, engaged in an 
international agitation, which has assumed the name of 
Peace Congresses. It was a happy idea, originating with 
some of the gentlemen connected with the Peace 
Society — from that society in New Broad-street ; 
which, although it has been entirely, I believe, supported 
by a few members of the Society of Friends, will be the 
parent spring from which will flow the great stream and 
flood which are now destined to overspread this country. 
But that Peace Society was in itself founded on a prin- 
ciple which was recognised by the Society of Friends, and 
it was generally considered to invite the co-operation onl 
of those who adhered to the ‘non-resisting’ principle. It 
was a happy conception of some of the members of that 
body, that, by engaging in an international agitation such 
as the Peace Congresses became, they might open the door 
to the co-operation of all who wished to take any steps, 
however short, in the direction of peace, without compro- 
mising, on the one hand, the most moderate of politicians, 
or, on the other hand, those sincere and benevolent men 
who have advocated the non-resisting principle. Well, 
gentlemen, it was when that peace congress agitation be- 
gan that I first began myself to co-operate with the Peace 
Society. I have never been myself a subscriber or a 
member of the Peace Society, strictly so called. Now, I 
do not wish to say that with a view to let it be inferred 
that I want to disparage that society, only I think it is best 
for all parties that there should be, once for all, a distinct 
understanding; because that which enables me to co- 
operate with the gentlemen who have hitherto formed the 
Peace Society will enable all those who really wish either 
to prevent war altogether, or to diminish its cost, or to in 
any way diminish the chances of war, it will enable all to 
co-operate for that great object. Then, what are our ob- 
jects? Not peace, at any price, it will be said, because 
there are many who would not maintain peace at the ex- 
pense of aggression unprovokedly committed on them- 
selves when they had exhausted every moral means of 
settling a dispute. What is our principle? Our prin- 
ciple is this: we say, all these warhke establishments are 
an evil. Some people may say, they are a necessary evil. 
We accept them only as a necessary evil, and we will 
diminish them as xauch as we can, and would abolish them 
if we could.” 

Their position is, that military establishments are an 
evil; that if they are kept up by two countries for the 
purpose of mutual defence and attack, then that by ne- 
gotiation they could be diminished proportionately on 
each side, and, finally, abolished altogether. Let our 
Executive make a proposition to the French Executive 
to reduce their expenditure. It is revolting, humiliat- 
ing, that while we are incited to increase our arma- 
ments, because France is increasing hers, our ambassa- 
dor’s lady should be dancing with Louis Napoleor, and 
not a word said by anybody except the peace party in 
favour of stopping the evil of military expenditure. 

“ Now I will give you a word of advice—I have been 
talking enough, it may be thought, to our own Govern- 
ment—but I am now going to offer a hint to Louis Na- 
poleon; and I dare say I shall be charged for this with 
being a secret ally of Louis Napoleon. I don’t know any- 
body who has (I will not say with what success, but 
heartier goodwill) tried to hamstring tyranny im every 
form, than I have done, and will do again whenever I have 
the opportunity; but I shall be accused, I dare say, of 
being the confederate of the Emperor of the French; but 
at the risk of that I will give him a word of advice. If I 
were Louis Napoleon I would treat this cry in a way that 
would Jift him up upon a moral pedestal, in spite of his 
antecedents; that would give him the advantage over all 
the crowned heads and governments of Europe. I wo 
invite a conference of the a of all the great 
powers ot Europe, to see if they could not agree to effect 
a mutual reduction of their armaments. If he were to do 
so, my firm and conscientious conviction is, that if such & 





ish Union jack and the American stars all glad 


there is not an executive government in all Europe 


conference as I have suggested met him on this question, 
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it with less of sincerity and less of | armaments might have been spent much better. Re- | authority of s entirely adverse to that Government 
make the discussion a reality, and to enable ferring to the wars arising out of the French Revolu- —that that reduction w have been of a much 


would enter 
ee he sect desired, than the aristocratic govern- 
ment of (Cheers.)” ‘ 

But too many people, in high quarters, are interested 
in this question, for the extravagance to be put down 
with ease. There were the clubs—*“ the gorgeous 
pales,” the military clubs in Pall-Mall; he had seen 
their influence felt in society, and in the House of 
Commons ; but there is a way to meet even that in- 

to the universal public, deluge the | 








ares 


| 


with tracts and publications ; the time is pre- 
cous: if the press of London (?) go on for another | 
month or two, as it has been going on for the last 
month or two, it may be too late to avert the calamities 
of war. Mr. Cobden condemned the press for making 
remarks on the French, especially on the new Cher- 
bourg line of steamers ; and he imputed to the press a | 
desire that England should “pitch into France.” As 
to the United States, he took a totally new view of the 
Anglo-American Alliance. Here it is :— 
®T have heard a great deal of trash talked, and have 
seen & deal more written, about what is to be ex- | 
pected the United States of America, if we declare | 
war with France. Don’t deceive yourselves. America is 
not coming to put herself in alliance with the Anglo-Saxon 
race, to make war with France. (Cheers.) If you go to | 
war with France, I tell you what the United States will 
do—the first thing they will do will be to assume a very 
bold attitude, ai epasire you instantly to abandon that 
right of search which was claimed and exercised during 
the last war, and was left an open question even at the 
Now you will be obliged instantly to renounce the | 
ight of visiting American vessels. America willno longer 
w you, with her tonnage, now nearly equal to your 
own, to do what you did forty-five years ago with impu- 
nity with her. And what will be the ong sony 
America will carry on the commerce of Europe. Now, I 
invite the merchants of Liverpool, whose organs talk so 
glibly of war, to pay attention to what I say—do you sup- 
that, with the navigation laws repealed, that if there 
isa war between France and England, and our narrow 
seas swarm, as they will, with privateers having letters of 
margue, and with many and many a stout steamer built 
on the Atlantic shores, coming over here with letters of 
marque to seize as prizes your mercantile vessels, do you 
suppose that, under such circumstances, anybody will be 
such a fool as to send one ounce of freight under the 
English flag? Would not the insurance be some twenty 
or thirty per cent. more than the insurance of some 
American ship? and who in the world do you think could 
carry on competition in any commodities if he had to pay 
twenty or thirty per cent. more than those who brought 
their goods in any foreign ship? What must be the effect 
instantly of war? Your ships must leave your harbours, 
and go and enter themselves and get registered either as 
American ships, or Dutch ships, or Hamburg ships, and be 


) auything but English ships; then you may bring your 


€0 here under some other flag, and what will 
become of the shipwrights of Liverpool when all the 

| English ships are gone, and no others building? They 
may follow the ships, or go to the workhouse. ( Hear, 
hear, hear.) That is what will follow a war; that is what 
will come of the ‘high hand, and ‘pitching into France,’ 
as saying is. (Laughter.) Do not listen to those 
papers which talk about ‘pitching into’ France; and do 
not delude yourselves with the idea that the United States 
will ever come to help the English in any war that may 
be carried on. The Americans are too shrewd to fight 
other people’s battles; when you find them fighting it will 
be for themselves. (Cheers and laughter.)” — 

Mr. Cobden pledged himself to turn out, if he can, 
every Government that proposes an increased arma- 
ment. He had no hostility to the present Cabinet ; he 
would not know Lord Aberdeen, if he met him in Pall- 
Mall ; but he believed Lord Aberdeen shared the che- 
rished opinions of Sir Robert Peel, who was in favour 
of reduced armaments. 


Lemme gentlemen, what the convictions of Lord 


am 2 and what those of the late Sir Robert Peel 
were ; om, —e those opinions recorded 
e eeting, and before this agitation was ripened | 
its present height, and therefore having a minister whose | 
vad _ gone before this agitation, and who cannot 
* 4 ave been pressed into our service by either fear 
= think that he, of all men, is the statesman who | 
ay ety, take our object in hand. (Cheers.) | 
us Opportunity for such a work? What 
be feien him to do—to effect a complete revolution in 
Of the w. gs and relationship of two of the greatest countries 
nd i orid. e ask him to put an end to the hatred 
ro which exist between the two countries. 
‘the band S aelos his diplomatists to aid in mitigating 
whan their countrymen. We ask him to enter 
be which f path, and probably the only path open to him 
and ame and honour can be achieved 
pI aay, wh gd that course, 
@pposed to him—tho 
t him ¥ 
Oppose him—that 
(Eheers)—and if he 
Keene that 
= a 
ite for; organize at home, and make members who 
the a armaments feel their resentment at 
Mr. J 5 . 7 
for ah sustained his increasing reputation 
& reydag , : ip. His opening arguments 
. that war is an evil, and that the money spent on | 


for his name; 
although interest may 
though powerful parties may be 
h the professions may be opposed 
though aristocratic feeling should 
re is guarantee enough in this hall— 
will take the right step, he may 
we will enable him to succeed. 


| in chains ever since. 


| expended “jo it; 


| now begin to make ourselves safe. 


tion, and the aggressions of Napoleon, he said, this 
country was then involved in a struggle the like of 
which was never known for expenditure of blood and 
treasure, and for the incalculable and untold woes which 
it inflicted on Europe and England. 

“And I should like to know what were its results? 
Was freedom established in Europe? Europe has been 
i Was freedom secu and esta- 
blished in England? For forty years it stifled the cry for 
freedom, and prevented the carrying out of those mea- 
sures of reform which we obtained in 1832. It landed 


| Europe in tyranny, not better than that which it over- 


threw; and it landed us in an amount of debt, of which 
we yet bear the burden, so large that the most enthusiastic 
and honourable payer of everything that he owes, has no 
notion whatever that the people of England will ever dis- 
charge it. (Hear, hear.) But talking of the expenses :— 
that war lasted for twenty-two years, and it has been 
calculated that not less than 1,000,000,000 sterling were 
the debt increased many hundreds of 
millions, and hundreds of millions of taxes were expended, 
which were raised during the progress of the war. Now, 
we do not know what 1,000,000,000/, is, in amount; but 
there is an illustration which may help us to find it out. 
If you had had an enemy at the mouth of every river in 
the United Kingdom, at the entrance of ay! port, and 
he had seized remorsely upon every ship which had left all 
your ports, and harbours, and rivers, for twenty years— 
and had confiscated cargoes and ships—it would have 
amounted to something like the sum which your rulers 
spent in that war. But if you want another illustration 
—for I am sure that I have derived benefit myself from 
examining into what this sum, of one thousand millions, 
means—imagine the families of Great Britain to be about 
4,000,000 in number. That sum would give to ever 

family a comfortable dwelling-house of the value of 2501. 
(Cheers.) If you take the United Kingdom, and conceive 
there are 4,000,000 of families of working men in this 
United Kingdom, that sum would place every family in a 
107. house, and pay his rent for ever. (Cheers.) That 
would be a much more comfortable thing to look at than 
what we have left of these — victories—tyranny in 
Europe, reform delayed and stifled in England, and an 


| enormous debt for us and our posterity to pay. * * * 


We were always told that the Duke of Wellington was the 
saviour of this country, and that the battle of Waterloo 
secured the liberties of England, and the peace of Europe. 
Well, it is a very odd sort of security—(cheers)—it is a 
very odd sort of salvation which you got in the year 1815, 
which requires that you should pay some twelve to sixteen 
millions per annum for the next 40 years, to secure it, and, 
at the end of the forty years the sixteen millions is not 
enough, and those who said that the peace of the country 
was secured, say that we are utterly defenceless, and must 
(Cheers.) Now, if I 
were one of the persons who believed that we are not 
secure, and I take it for granted that there are some 
honest and ignorant persons who do believe that—(laugh- 
ter)—if I were a Minister, pressed by the services to add 
to the military expenditure, instead of coming to Parlia- 
ment witha simple vote for four, or six, or eight hundred 
thousand, as the case may be, | would take another course. 
First of all, and without at all taking the views of the 
peace party, but taking the grounds which every man who 
really cares for his country must admit to be true and 
sensible grounds, I would ask whether the money now ex- 
pended is well or ill applied? I would ascertain whether 
all our weapons of destruction were made after the most 
improved model. (Hear,hear.) I would see whether our 
ships really could sail or not. (Laughter.) I would take 
care that half the ships that were built, should not be cut 
athwart that they might be lengthened—that some should 
not first have the screw, and afterwards havethe screw taken 
out and the paddle-wheel substituted—(great a 
would take care if it were possible—and as it is possible in 
the mercantile marine, I see no reason why it should not 
be possible in the navy—the ships should be built in such 
a manner that when once built they should be efficient for 
their object, and that the enormous and extravagant ex- 
penditure arising from constant change should not so con- 
stantly take place. Then, with regard to those admirals— 
— (a faugh)—it will be said that I have no business to 


| speak of persons with whom I can have very little ac- 


quaintance, though my right honourable colleague might 
have spoken of them with some show of reason, for a most 
distinguished admiral, now in high command, admitted to 
me that Mr. Gibson was, he thought, to the full as well 
qualified to take one of the Queen’s oa. round the world 
as most captains in the service—(loud cheers and laughter) 
—and I asked him whether he did not think that he was 
quite as good a navigator (which no doubt he is) as a great 
number of the admirals? He smiled; but he made no 
denial. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bright asked why we continued to employ our 
troops in the colonies; surely Canada, for instance, could 
protect herself and keep order in her territory. He im- 


| puted the great war expenditure in these piping times of 


peace to the “services.” After breaking a lance with 
the Times, and severely criticising its correspondent, 
the “ Englishman,” Mr. Bright asked— 


“How should we take the comments that have been 
made upon the French people and the French Govern- 
ment during the last twelve months? Would it not bind 
every man to the Government by reason of his national 
feeling, even though he might not himself have given a 
vote in favour of the establishment of that Government? 
And notwithstanding all that has taken place in France— 
notwithstanding the universal cry which has been made 
against the French—it is a fact that cannot be disputed, 
that some diminution has taken place in the French ; 
and it has been stated on good authority—I mean on 





directed my solicitor to wait upon yours, 
) the satisfactory security 


extent if the head of the Government had had his own way 
in the matter.” 


In his closing remarks there was a lugubrious sub- 
limity in the depth of the woes he prophecied :— 


“Gentlemen, we have had uneasiness, irritation, prepa- 
rations for war; the tinder is abroad now; the train is 
laid; it wants but some accident to excite a spark to set all 
this in flames. Some taxes imposed—some taxes not re- 
duced—trade disturbed—no financial reforms in the com- 
ing session—no reform bill; and we are told by some of 
the writers of the Government that the only thing now to 
be looked at is the defenceless dition of the country. 
(anger) And if war should arise—if war should spri 
out of these insane proceedings—language wholly fail 8 one 
to describe the disastrous consequences that must ensue. 
I shall draw no picture of blood and crime, in battles by 
sea and land; they are common to every war, and nature 
shudders at the enormities of man. But I see before me 
a vast commerce eclipsed, a mighty industry paralysed, a 
people impoverished and exhausted with ever-increasing 

urdens, and a gathering discontent. I see this now peace- 
ful land torn with factions—I see our now tranquil popula- 
tion suffering and ferocious—I see sown, as it were before 
my eyes, the seeds of internal convulsion and of rapid 
national decay; and in the mournful vision which must 
afflict the sight of any man who looks forward to these 
events, I behold this great nation, the prolifie parent of 
half a future world, sink into hopeless ruin, the victim of 
its own ignorance and credulity, and of the cowardice and 
the crimes of its rulers.” (The hon. gentleman sat down 
amidst the most enthusiastic cheering.) 

A vote of thanks to the chairman having been 
passed, on the motion of Mr. Carter, M.P., the meeting 
separated at twenty minutes to eleven. 








MR. COBDEN’S WAGER ACCEPTED. 


Mr. CoppEN has published the following correspond- 
ence, which explains itself :— 

“ Lieutenant-General Brotherton presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Cobden. 

“He sends him a duplicate of a letter he addressed to 
him yesterday, at his town-residence, 103, Westbourne- 
terrace; but, finding he is not in town, and not likely to 
return immediately, and as the letter might not be for- 
warded to him, he thinks it better, in order to avert the 
chance of delay, to send him this duplicate. 

« Jan, 30. 

*« Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, Jan. 29. 

“S1r,—I perceive by the report of your speech at the 
meeting of the Peace Conference at Manchester, on Thurs- 
day evening last, you are made to say that, in order to test 
the sincerity of those who differ from you in opinion as 
to the probability of invasion, you will enter into a 
legal bond to pay down 10,0007. when invasion takes 
place, to him who will undertake to pay 1s. a-week as @ 
subscription to the Manchester Infirmary till that event 
does occur. 

“ Being one of those who differ from you totally in opi- 
nion upon this subject, I accept your proposal, and am 
prepared to perform my part of the engagement when I 
receive your reply. 

“TI am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“T. W. Brorggrron. 

“To R. Cobden, Esq., M.P.” 


MR. COBDEN’S ANSWER. 
** Manchester, Feb. 2. 

“Srr,—In reply to your communication, I beg to say, 
that although my offer, to which it refers, was a ate 
a gentleman individually, and not to the public, yet, as he 
has declined my challenge, and as your letter and dupli- 
cate, forwarded to me at two addresses, have come to hand 
before any other application has reached me, I have very 

eat satisfaction and pride in transferring to a General in 

er Majesty’s service the insurance against the risk of in- 
vasion which I had intended for the relief of the terrors of 
a respectable conductor of an influential provincial news- 
paper. I must, however, sugge** one alteration in the 
terms of agreement as container .n your letter. Instead 
of undertaking to pay 10,0007 _.en an invasion takes place 
to one whose professional d> it might be to prevent such 
an event from occurring, who might thereby be 
in the invidious position of backing the chance of his own 
defeat, I will, upon the condition that you subscribe a 
shilling a-week to the Manchester Infirmary, enter into a 
legal engagement to pay you the above sum of money when 
a French invasion is attempted. Enclosed is the mame of 
my Solicitor, and I should wish the bond to be com 
as soon as possible,—in which, with your views, you will, I 
dare say, agree with me; and I have the honour to be 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Ricuarp CosppEy. 

 Lieutenant-General Brotherton, &c. 

“P.S.—I shall inform the treasurer of the Manchester 
Infirmary that a subscription from me to that i 
of 21. 12s. a-year will be paid by you during your life- 
time, or until the French attempt an invasion of these 
islands.” 

The above letters were first published; but this 
morning’s Z'imes affords the following :— 

“ Travellers’ Club, Feb, 3, 1853. 

“ Str,—I have this day received your reply to my letter 
of the 29th ultimo. are ~ 
“ As my sole object in ing up your challenge was 
test jour sianantay, which I have now done, I therefore 
decline to t bond. But, of course, I nevertheless 
still hold my — i my part of the 
agreement—viz., yyment 
to the Manchester , 
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ment of this ew pe my ae this day henceforth, cae 
beli I shall alwa ified in paying in suppo 
of pt ye een (oe pe to which I shall add 
a donation of 51., transmitted to the treasurer. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 


“T. W. BrorHerroy. 
** To Richard Cobden, Esq.” 
So that, after all, this foolish wager has not been 
ratified ! 


SIR CHARLES WOOD AT HALIFAX. 


Tux President of the Board of Control addressed his 
constituents on Thursday, at a dinner given in his 
honour. The striking points of an excellent speech 
were, that Government is prepared to amend the 
Reform Act, revise taxation, put the country in a state 
of defence, and do something to provide education for 
the people. On reform he said :— 

“] think that the principles on which the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was framed were sound, and just, and correct prin- 
ciples. It would be strange indeed if there were no faults 
_ and no defects which the experience of twenty years did 
not bring out. Those faults and those defects we are pre- 
pared to amend. (Loud and reiterated applause.) But 
we propose to proceed upon the principle ‘we advocated in 
1832, and so to extend the franchise as to embrace the 
most intelligent of the classes below those now enfran- 
chised, (what I mean by below is in point of pecuniary 
qualification,) who may be most fitted and best fitted to 
enjoy the franchise. hy, gentlemen, when I first came 
here, I remember one of the most honourable and one of 
the most intelligent people in the town of Halifax was not 
an elector—a most independent and respectable man you 
will well remember—our old friend John Rowbottom. 
(Hear, hear.) And, during the preceding and late elec- 
tion, at the meetings at the Old Cock, who talked better 
sense than any man in the room? A non-elector! A man 
whom I am proud to have called my friend, and who, I 
hope, will not be offended if I call him by his ordin 
name, my friend Bob Wilkinson. (Laughter and cheers. 
Is it not desirable that such men as these should be in- 
cluded in the electors of this kingdom ?” 

On national defence— 

“No one concurs more than I do with the objects of the 
Peace Society, though I confess I differ with them as to 
the means by which we should seek to attain our common 
end and aim. There is no one more convinced than my- 
self of the evils of war, but I do think the best security for 

ace is to be prepared for war if needs be, but which I 
see will not take place. (Hear, hear.) Offensive war I 
should deprecate as the test of evils; defensive war I 
apprehend no man in this hall would shrink from. (Hear, 
hear.) We are not to be bullied, insulted, or trampled 
upon by any nation in the world. (Cheers.) And if there 
is no system of aggression, no attempt to foster a war- 
spirit, there can be no object’ m to putting ourselves in a 
proper state of defence.” (apylause.) 

This is the proper position to assume. 











REFORM MEETING AT MANCHESTER, 


A soctaL soirée or reunion of the leading Reformers 
of the county of Lancaster, and their representatives, 
took place on Thursday evening, at the Town-hall, 
Manchester, of a pleasant and successful character. 


| by Mr. Brotherton, and I think also 





From 300 to 400 invitations had been issued, and the | 


room was very crowded. 
ments, the business commenced, a little before seven 
o'clock, by Mr. George Wilson taking the chair, sup- 
ported by Mr. John Bright, M.P., Mr. T. M. Gibson, 
M.P., Mr. Joseph Brotherton, M.P., Mr. James Hey- 
wood, M.P., Mr. J. Kershaw, M.P., Mr. Charles Hind- 
ley, M.P., and Mr. George Hadfield, M.P. Among 
other gentlemen present were—Mr. Alexander Henry 
(late member for the county), Mr. Thomas Bazley, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. A. Buckley, Mr. Henry Ashworth, Sir El- 
kanah Armitage, Mr. Salis Schwabe, Mr. E. R. Lang- 
worthy, Mr. Watkin Lees, Mr. John Platt, Mr. R. N. 
Philips, Mr. R. Munn, Mr. F. Steiner, Mr. F. J. Phi- 
lipi, &e. There were gentlemen present, in fact, from 
Liverpool, Lancaster, Blackburn, Burnley, Preston, 
Bolton, Oldham, Rochdale, Stockport, Ashton, Bury, and 
almost every town in the county. 

The chief speakers were Mr. Gibson and Mr. Bright ; 
and we append extracts from their speeches, showing 
what attitude they propose to assume relative to the 
new Government. Mr. Gibson said— 

“ As to the Government which we have at the present 
moment, it would be ee in me to offer an 
opinion either upon the individual statesmen, or, still 
more, upon their intended policy. I am quite sure that 
members of the Liberal party are not prepared to go into 
a needless opposition to the present Government merely 
because certain members of that Government formerly 
belonged to another political party. They will wait pa- 
tiontly for their measures; by their measures and 
their policy they will be fairly and impartially judged ; 
and I think I know enough of this great constituency to 
feel assured that they will support their members in such 
a course as that to which I have adverted—namely, a fair 
and honourable support to the Administration ; at the 
same time not compromising any of the principles that 
we are sent to Parliament to advocate, nor permitting the 
question of the falling or rising of any Administration to 
stand in the way of the triumph of principles that 
Row; with regard to, the. question of rfoem—Srst, there 

ow, W ues! 
in a difficulty about tho time. That there will be Parlia- 
mentary nem we have the strongest assurance, There 


After partaking of refresh. | 








are those who would damp the ardour of the Reformers, 
and who tell us that the present Government will not, 
very soon at least, bring in a measure of reform, and, 
when it is brought in, that it will not be such as to satisfy 
even the moderate reformers of the Liberal party. Sir, 
do not hold that opinion. I cannot conceive that men of 
the experience of the present Administration—men of their 
great ability, and, what is more, of their great opportunity, 
would trifle with a question of this magnitude, but that 
they would do as was done in 1832—that they would act 
in a similar spirit with the course that was taken by my 
Lord Grey’s Government—namely, bring in a measure 
that would settle this question, at least for some consider- 
able period, so that we may not, year by year, be constantly 
bringing into Parliament small, peddling reform bills, in- 
stead of directing our attention to social reforms and 
financial improvements, all of which, I say, are matters 
that require vast attention and consideration by the 
country, and cannot be dwelt upon by the mind of the 
nation when they are engaged im organic changes. Of 
course, those ae are proposing great measures must 
have some voice as to the precise time when they should 
introduce them to Parliament; but as Lord Grey has 
been referred to as being a good judge of the proper 
time, let us see what Lord Grey did. it was on the 15th of 
November, 1830, that Sir H. Parnell defeated the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington on the civil list; and 
the Duke of Wellington’s Government retired. The 
King (William IV.) sent for Lord Grey to form an Admi- 
nistration, and that Administration was completed shortly 
before Christmas. There were in that Administration 
four distinguished men who are members of the present 
Government. They are—Lord John Russell, Sir James 
Graham—Sir James Graham was then considered a man 
of extreme opinions, and was, in fact, the Sir William 
Molesworth of Lord Grey’s Government; there were also 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Lansdowne. These four were 
members of Lord Grey’s Administration; it was formed 
just before Christmas, and on the 1st of March in the fol- 
owing year Lord John Russell submitted to the House of 
Commons his great measure of reform. (Loud cheers.) 
Well, Sir, I say if at that time, within two months from 
the formation of the Government, and with the compara- 
tively small amount of information which there was on 
these subjects at that period, a measure of that magnitude 
could be submitted to Parliament, we have a right to ex- 
t that in these days, when everything moves faster than 
it did in 1830—(cheers)—we are not to have an indefinite 
postponement, or that the year 1853 is to pass without 
this Rotem Bill being submitted to Parliament.” 

Mr. Bright concurs with his colleague— 

“We have a new Government—a coalition Government. 
(Hear, hear.) Ido not use the word ‘coalition’ in an 
offensive sense; for I think the time was come, absolutely, 
that it could not be evaded, that men who hitherto have 
differed somewhat on political questions, and in their poli- 
tical career, should come together and endeavour to form 
a Government which should be more suited to the country 
than either of the two Governments which have preceded 
that which now exists. (Hear, hear.) I entirely agree with 
the observations that have been made by Mr. Gibson, and 

by Mr. Heywood, 
with regard to the conduct that should be pursued towards 
this Government. It appears to me that it is our duty 
to treat them with as much generous forbearance as we 
can possibly muster, consistent with the principles we hold. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) * bad * * 
Well, now, we are going next week to meet the new Go- 
vernment, and the new circumstances in which we find 
ourselves. Mr. Gibson stated the course which he should 
ursue— Mr. Brotherton, I think, coincided in that view— 
am willing to subscribe to what they said. Our position 
has been one of perfect independence. (Hear.) Whether 
Lord Melbourne were in office, whether Sir Robert Peel 
were in office, whether Lord John Russell were in office, 
whether Lord Derby were in office, or whether Lord Aber- 
deen be in office, it seems to me that our duty is precisely 
the same—to look with all the favour that honest men in 
favour of reform can look upon Governments, surrounded 
as they are by great difficulties, and having (even when 
honest and anxious to do right) to contend with most 
powerful interests opposed to them. (Hear, hear.) But 
we must never forget that we are the representatives of 
industry, of numbers, of intelligence, and of wealth; that 
we go to Parliament opposed to many antiquated blunders, 
to many hoary abuses, to many selfish and mischievous 
privileges. (Hear, hear.) We must not forget that every- 
thing this country has gained since the revolution of 1688 
and especially everything of late years—has been gained 
in a manly contest of the industrial and commercial classes 
against the aristocratic and privileged classes of this country. 
We must carry on the same conflict. There are great 
things yet to be done. The results of past exertions are 
most encouraging—there is a world-wide field before us for 
future exertions and future success. When I am _per- 
mitted to speak here or elsewhere without the walls of 
Parliament, I would speak always in favour of what I be- 
lieve to be just, and what I believe to be profitable and 
advantageous to the people; and in the House of Com- 
mons I do not aspire to mere Parliamentary displays, or 
to the seeking of official honours or emoluments. I would 
rather aspire to be the faithful representative of this great 
constituency—to defend all its rights and interests (cheers) 
—to secure as far as possible all the liberties we now possess, 
and lay up, if it be possible, fcr our children a still more 
glorious inheritance of freedom than our fathers were able 
to bequeath to us. (Loud cheers.) 

Among other topics which were dwelt on by the 
speakers, Mr. Bright gave the following account of 
voting by ballot in Massachusetts :— 

“ Now, I will show you how the thing is managed in 
Massachusetts. Here is an envelope, called the ‘ Govern- 
ment envelope, on which are the arms of the state of 
Massachusetts, and I will tell you the mode in which the 
yotes are taken, For example, here is a yoting ticket, as 
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we should call it, but which they call the ballot: ith 
Democratic ticket, and bears the names of the Den 

candidates for senator for the district of 
Whi y, which is the opposite party ti 
asimblar ticket, with the names of their candidates, 
are other tickets of other kinds for other 
elected. Well, the Government supplies to 
at least as many of these envelopes as lectin, 
and the ies who are concerned in the election of cour 
supply all the electors—the Democratic 
Democratic ticket, and the Whig part 
elector being furnished with these at any time at his 
house, or on his way to the poll, puts in whichever fiche 
likes; there is no name written upon it; what is pried 
that is upon it. The elector can vote for two candidates gt 
this election ; and he puts his ticket in the envelope, just 
wets the gum, and it is shut. There is no address of 
kind upon it. He walks to the polling-booth, is asked his 
name, as we are here; is found to be on the register. \; 
name is checked off as of a person who has voted eal 
not come again; he passes the envelope to an officer, why 


at 
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merely takes it in his hand to ascertain that there js Tus gre 
one envelope, drops it into the urn or box, and day. Th 
away. Everybody else comes in the same way; noboly much cro 
can vote who does not put his ticket in an envelope like this tence; L 
and no man who votes can prove to any other man hoy | tice Wig 
he voted. There is no record of it, and no man living gy bench ; 2 
ascertain how he voted, because when these envelopes ay ! 

taken out at four o'clock, at the close of the poll, the allotted t 
tickets are counted, and put down to the different cand. The pi 
dates, but there is no name of the elector, and they dart Thesiger, 
know whether you, or I, or any one else ae in the ticket, on Dr. | 
and thus you arrive, in my opinion, and by that meant | ghat Dr. 
an honest and conscientious decision, in accordance wih Achill, t 


the opinions of the voters. (Loud cheers.)” 
The spirit of the meeting was hearty and ual 
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MEETING OF WORKMEN IN FAVOUR OF) ‘ackson 
OPENING THE CRYSTAL PALACE the afich 
ON SUNDAYS. been exp 
Laxzovr has formally put in its testimony in favour d and grea 
opening the Crystal Palace on Sundays. On Wedne- | yo 
day a meeting of delegates was held at St. Martins” in te 
Hall, Mr. Henry Mayhew in the chair. They ree The Att 
sented the opinion of 92,500 working men. Them ~ 
were on the platform 100 delegates, and the body of | peste 
the hall was crowded to excess. ' tiga 
Mr. Mayhew learnedly argued that the opening of ~ 
the Palace would not be a breach of Sabbath observance | he called 
properly speaking. He reserved the social argument to lowing ¢ 
Wednesday next. He read the following itn d| deiieel 
the working men which had been drawn up andy As tot 
signed : on the ot 


“1. That the working men wish it to be understood that” 
they are in no way desirous of questioning the a : 
the decrees upon which the institution of the in 
this country is founded, but merely assert for themselves” 
the right to interpret those decrees as their conscience dit 
tates.—2. That the mode of observing the Sunday among 


22 2F 
4 be 


the early Christians proves incontestibly that the preset that ninet 
Sabbath is a social rather than a divine institution= sentence { 
3. That the Sabbath, whether viewed as a divine orasocil and quest 
institution, is designed especially for the benefit of the lord ( 
labourer—4. That while the working classes are desta pinion, 

of obtaining such a relaxation of the present rigorousmale ferent fae 
of observing the Sabbath as will bring it back to itet Sir P. " 
uses—the recreation and refreshing of the le intended 
are likewise especially anxious to guard the day of ret Lord C 
against any other encroachment than what is aay point, and 
necessary, and at the same time to procure for their! of the cou 
low workmen who may be engaged in ministering tother Sir F. 1 
necessities on the Sunday some other day of rest in te the grour 
week, so that the boon of the Sabbath may be equally & as a jury. 
tended to all.—5. That the working classes, moreor Tord C 
desire no infringement of the day of rest, but, such as & that they 
absolutely required for their physical and in evidence, 


necessities.—6. That physical recreation is as — 
the working man as food and drink is to him on the 5ab_ 
bath.—7. t refined and intellectual enjo, as We) 
as the means of obtaining information are even m0m 
neces: to the working man than physical recreation 
the Sabbath; and that if these necessities be denied him 
on the present day of rest, then two Sabbaths must pa 
pointed in the week, one day to be observed as @ day 
mere repose, and the other as a day for the recreation 
the mental and bodily energies of the labourer.” 

After Mr. Prideaux had moved the adoption of tt 
declaration, Mr. William Newton spoke : . to 

He agreed with Dr. Cumming that the desire for relaxy a 
tion was the necessary rebound of the slavish devotion I hel 
Mammon during the week; but how was it that the clergy believ 
had never found this out till now, when they ee 
their own interests were threatened? (Cheers.) ree the! 
had no right to complain of this state of things, for. tod eto 
had not actually promoted it, they had tacitly admit publi mplicit ex 
while setting themselves up as the guardians of the ew on ¢ 
morals. (Cheers.) They had reposed on the — i rr Fe 
the middle classes, whose pew rents and subscriptions chad 
schools had purchased them immunity in their oe ica en 
of the working men. (Cheers.) But it was paten' Hui whose 
world that the priests of this country had now omet uiries : 
hold dominion over the minds of the people. ( 
Either the priests lacked the will or the power to ree 
the state of things complained of; and that being ®, 
for the people to plead their own cause with the legislatus 
Dr. Cumming said if the Crystal Palace — to 
Sunday, the same permission must be exte Cheer 
British Museum and exhibitions of various kinds. ( wa 
But the argument told the other way—if the aa 
powerful enough to close the Palace on : 
they might close Hampton Court, and stop the 
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railways and steamboats, in the vain attempt to force peo- 


church. The truth was, this was not a question 
oa Palace and the church, but between 
the 


and Battersea-fields—between it and 

and other less reputable places 

Cheers. raising the afmusements of the 

d vam — Gecvais Seat be improved ; and 
would thus be brought nearer to a religious frame of 
mind, and elevated in the social scale. Instead of opposing 
this measure, the may ones to go hand-in-hand with the 
working classes in seeking to obtain the boon; they would 
thereby do more real than by ali their learned polemi- 
al disquisitions. If they wished the working classes to 
have noenjoyment at all, they should first set the example. 


= 
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Mr. Ferdinando, of Spitalfields, and Mr. Read, on 
the part of the bakers, spoke in support of the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously carried. A Reverend Mr. 

“Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society,” thrust himself on the meeting as a working 
He was allowed to speak for a short time, 
but desisted, as the minds of his audience had been 
long made up. The meeting adjourned until Wed- 
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ceived no contradiction, you thought you had unds 
for believing that they were wan The Cont furtner be- 
lieve that you composed and published this libel, not from 
any personal malice which you entertained towards Dr. 
Achilli, but because you thought that, as he had assailed 
the religion which you so much value, and came as a per- 
sonal authority and eye witness of the transactions of 
which he spoke, it was extremely important, especially in 
the town of Birmingham, to which he came, that you 
should meet the charges which he made by exposing his 
character, and so deprive him of the authority which he 
would otherwise acquire. This brings me to the question 
of the actual truth or falsehood of those accusations which 
you put upon the plea of justification. In addressing my- 
self to them I cannot but advert to the strong and un- 
qualified language which your counsel have used. Upon 
this point I must observe, that there are many circum- 
stances in this case which ought to induce one to pause 
before adopting such extraordinary and strong language as 
that which has been used by them on your part. In the 
first place, there is extreme improbability in the story 
which you put forward against Dr. Achilli. One can 
hardly believe that a man could have been so wicked for so 
many years, and, according to your statement, so noto- 
riously wicked, and yet that he could have been so caressed 
and honoured, and trusted with so many high appoint- 
ments in the Roman Catholic Church down to the 
time when he lapsed and separated from that church. 
There was another circumstance which could not fail 
to arrest the attention of any one who considered the 
matter, and that was, the motives which had been put for- 
ward by the witnesses who came from Italy. One of them 
said she came for the honour of the Holy Mother Church 
and the Virgin Mary. These were venerable names, but 


| none more likely in the case of uneducated witnesses, when 
| speaking of remote transactions, to lead them into error 


14 Bens 
I, DR. NEWMAN’S SENTENCE. 
who Tas Achilli case was brought to a close on Mon- 
a day. The body of the Court of Queen’s Bench was very 
bedy much crowded by the public, anxious to hear the sen- 
this; tence; Lord Campbell, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Jus- 
how tice Wightman, and Mr. Justice Erle, were on the 
p4 bench ; and a dense mass of barristers on the benches 
» allotted to them. 
2 The proceedings were commenced by Sir Frederick 
lot | © Thesiger, who moved the Court to pronounce judgment 
cet, | on Dr. Newman. Affidavits were then read, urging 
s that Dr. Newman hed no personal knowledge of Dr. 
with Achilli, that he made the charges contained in the libel, 
: believing them to be true, and that their publication 
+ was a public benefit, and moved thereto by Dr. Achilli’s | 
appearance as a lecturer at Birmingham, and his at- 
Op | tacks on the professors of the Roman-Catholic religion ; 
the affidavits further urged, that great difficulty had 
been experienced by Dr. Newman in collecting evidence, 
oof and great cost incurred. Several affidavits from medical 


/ gentlemen, among others, one from Sir Benjamin Bro- 
| die, were read, to show that serious results would follow 


from the infliction of imprisonment on Dr. Newman. 
The Attorney-General, Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, Mr. 


mitigatory circumstances, and the grounds for showing 
mercy. Sir Frederick Thesiger followed, urging severe 
punishment, and inferring the worst motives from what 
he called the “coarse ribaldry” of the libel. The fol- 
lowing colloquy then ensued. Sir Frederick Thesiger 
continued :— 


As to the construction of the Act of Parliament, the idea 
on the other side appeared to be that the verdict of the 


Aes 4 for nothing. 
ord Campbell—So far as the issue goes the finding of 
the juy is conclusive. 

Sir F. Thesiger understood the legislature to intend this : 
Suppose there were 20 charges, and the jury had found 19 
true, then it would be for the court to consider the fact 
that out of twenty were truc, in judging of the 
sentence they would pass; and not look to the evidence 


Bi bSGaecE Backs s59EF 


and question the jury’s finding. 
f the Lord Campbell—We are unanimously of a different 
— ferent fi The jury have to find the issue, but not the dif- 
ey an F. er apprehended the legislature had not so 


Lord Campbell said the court had well considered the 
point, and were unanimous. That was the solemn decision 
of the court in refusing the rule. 

Sir F. Thesiger did not think that decision went upon 
= gent that the court could look into the evidence 

jury. 

Lord Campbell said that the court had solemnly decided 
that they both could and ought so to look into the 


ee 
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; The jury would not discharge their duty without in- 
ing @ heavy penalty on Dr. Newman. Sir Fitzroy 
urged a similar course. 
jon oo and wished to address the Court, but he yielded to the 
a prudent suggestion of Lord Campbell, and sat down. 
ot y after, he stood up again, to receive judgment, 
dor) and dence ag 
ion of a to sit, when offered the privilege of doing 
bo As senior puisne judge, Mr. Justice Coleridge then 
of the delivered the sentence. 

. After stating that the Court had an enlarged duty, 
lass t® look to the evidence, and decide what palliation it 
tion’ afforded for the libel, he continued,— 

I believe 
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clergy Court whe I speak the opinion of every member of the 
GG the n I they you honestly believed the truth of 
: Which you made in the plea which you 
oe — record. They (the Court) see no reason to deny 
see mplicit credence to the statement which you have this day 
P 4 — on _, for they believe you are a man incapable of 
oa rem What is not the truth. “Neither do they think that 
neasio Thad Brdlication arose from any reckless belief which you 
"to Gone wi ove » but mye you, receiving the story from some 
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: ‘ou respected, and having made in- 
~ — he = subject, and understanding “hat those 
— made many months before, and had re- 
», it W ’ 
slatur 
ned | 
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Badeley, and the other counsel, ably set forth these | 


| mitted to a jury. 


and exaggeration. Another circumstance which could not 
but press upon the mind was the extreme difficulty, and 
almost impossibility, in the way of your opponent’s effec- 
tually contradicting the story. Much was said of the diffi- 
culty under which you laboured of bringing witnesses to 
this country to support your allegations ; but in the case of 
Dr. Achilii, who had left the Roman Catholic church under 
the sentence of the Inquisition, how much more difficult 
would it be for him to induce witnesses to come here and 
speak as to his character, and to contradict the witnesses 
which you brought forward? All these are circumstances 
which the jury were right in taking into their considera- 
tion. These observations do not apply to the whole of the 
evidence, but they do apply to a portion of it. Taking all 
those circumstances into our consideration, the Court is 
not so entirely satisfied with the finding of the jury on 
these facts that, if the question of the granting a new trial 
had turned simply and solely on the finding of the jury as 
to the facts, the Court would have had no difficulty in 
saying that there was so much question as to the pro- 
priety of the verdict that in their opinion there ought to 
»¢ a new trial, in order that the case might be again sub- 
But these circumstances ought to have 


| been more felt by those who had argued this case.” His 





Dr. Newman then rose, | 


lordship was here understood to say, that the trial had 
been so anxiously attended by such numbers that it was 
impossible not to see that it was considered by many that 
the question at issue was one which deeply interested the 
church of England and the church of Rome. That, how- 
ever, Was an erroneous supposition. It seemed to him that 
the church of England, at least, had no interest in this 
issue. The church of England, when slandered, might have 
said, that however much she regretted that Dr. Newman 
was no longer one of her members, she could appeal to 
writings which had proceeded from his own pen, when one 
of her ministers, in favour of the soundness of her doc- 
trines. His lordship then proceeded thus :—“ These ob- 
servations I make because they are so obvious, and it is 
but fair and candid that justice should be done to the jury. 
The duty of the Court is to find whether your guilt is 
mitigated or aggravated by your plea and the evidence, 
and it is bound to consider the whole case against you. 
The plea made it necessary to set out a great many charges. 
Upon some portions there was evidence and upon others 
there was not. That evidence may have raised a proba- 
bility, though not of such a character as to induce a jury 
to act upon it. But he who undertakes to bring forward 
these charges ought not to make them unless he has the 
best reason for believing that he will be able to prove them, 
for if he fails he does an injury to his neighbour. In 
passing from the matter of the libel, I regret to say that 
there is something to be said as to the manner of it, which 
I have noticed with infinite pain and regret. It appeared 
to me, as a mere matter of taste, to be totally different 
from the usual style of your productions, and, what was 
much worse, there was a certain array in setting out those 
imputations which you closed in a manner which has ex- 
posed you to the observations made by the learned counsel 
(Sir F. Thesiger), which you have heard to-day I have no 
doubt with surprise. I allude to the manner in which you 
have given expression to the last charge. That, I think, 
lays you open to the imputation of recklessness. The spirit, 
too, in which you allude to the church which you have 
quitted is much to be condemned. His Lordship here read 
the first sentence of the libel, in which the defendant spoke 
of Protestantism, “wiping its mouth, and turning up the 


| whites of its eyes, and trudging to the town-hall, to hear 





something against the Catholic Church ;” and observed, 
that that was not the manner in which the defendant 
ought to have spoken of the church of which he had been 
so long a minister. The whole libel was conceived in the 
same spirit, which was one of exultation over his opponent, 
whom he ought to have regarded, if he believed him guilty, 
asa most unhappy man. Surely (the learned judge con- 
tinued), if you felt yourself called upon to act as a judge 
and executioner of a man so full of sin as you there describe, 
it ought to have been with sorrow and sadness; but human 
nature shudders to hear the executioner, as he brandishes 
his sword, exulting as you did, and repeating his crimes, 
as if they had been matter for exultation, instead of sorrow. 





I have now stated the different points of your case. I 
that even in this crowded court there is not a single 
vidual who looks with anything like a feeling of tri 
upon the spectacle which is now before it. I 
speaking 


FE 


for the Court, that the sentence which it i 
to pronounce by my mouth is not intended to be 
of exultation to any one. The punishment to 
out to you is proportioned to the act done, and the moti 
under which it was done. As a member of the chi 
England, in which I have lived and in which I hope 
I feel nothing so = to my mind as seeing i 
position. I can ly expect that you will take i 
part the observations which I may make; but still I 
say that the just controversy between the church of E: 
land and the church of Rome will go on, and, if you are to 
take any part in that controversy in future, it must be in 
a different temper and spirit. I will give you this warning 
—to meet your opponents with a calm refutation of argu- 
ments and increased holiness of life, and seek to sustain 
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shall be worthy of your community. The sentence of the 
Court is, that — pay to her Majesty a fine of £100; 
and, further, that you be imprisoned a the misde- 
meanants of the first class in the Queen’s Prison till the 
fine be paid.” 

At the conclusion of the sentence,-when the words 
“till the fine be paid,” were pronounced, there was a 
very general titter in the Court, and loud laughter 
from the back benches. Dr. Newman remained in 
Court for a few moments, while a cheque was drawn by 
his attorney for the amount of the fine, and he then 
left with his friends. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY MEETING AT 
KELLS. 

KEtts is a town in county Meath, where religious 
feeling runs pretty high. It was resolved to hold a 
monster meeting there on Tuesday; and, in anticipa- 
tion of disturbanaes, a considerable military force was" 
in the town, Matters, however, went off peaceably, 
and the red coats were not required. Not more than 
3000 people assembled, and the list of apologies for ab- 
sence was numerous and striking. Neither Dr. Cant- 
well, nor Dr. M‘Hale, nor Mr. George Henry Moore, 
the new secular leader of the party, was present. The 
resolutions to were strongly in favour of 
“ equality” at the expense of the established church ; 
censures of the soup-proselytizing system alleged to be 
widely in operation, and a thorough denunciation of 
Mr. Keogh and Mr. Sadleir. Mr. Frederick Lucas, 
who was once an Englishman and a Quaker, said that 
public opinion in England was in favour of Keogh and 
Sadleir because they had betrayed their country. The 
result of the Carlow election was “hailed as a great 
popular victory.” 

In the evening about 180 of the gentlemen who had 
assisted in the day’s proceedings assembled at a sub- 
scription dinner. When the cloth was removed the 
health of “The Pope” was drunk; “The Queen” followed ; 
and the political toasts usual on such occasions were 
duly honoured. In the course of the speeches the Irish 
members who had taken office under the present Go- 
vernment were abused in unmitigated language. Dr. 
Gray announced that the Irish party had been formed 
by Mr. George H. Moore, M.P., and himself, and pre- 
served from premature dissolution by a letter from Dr. 
M‘Hale, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam. Mr. 
Lucas declared that the Tenant-righters had got more 
from the Derby Government than they had ever got 
from the Whigs or Peelites; and he believed that Mr. 
Disraeli would be—if the Irish people did not make 
him an enemy—worth any other six members of the 
House of Commons on the committee appointed to con- 
sider the Landlord and Tenant Bills. The rest of the 
oratory was of that character which is peculiar to such 
occasions. 








THE MADIAI. 


Lorp ABERDEEN has written the following letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Tweedie of the Scotch Kirk :— 
“ London, Jan. 25, 1853. 

“ Str,—I have had the honour of receiving the memorial 
of the Committee on Popery appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, setting forth the 
case of the Madiai, husband and wife, who have been im- 
prisoned by the Tuscan Government for no other apparent 
offence than that of reading the Scriptures. I beg to in- 
form you, in answer, that representations have been re- 
peatedly addressed to the Government of the Grand Duke 
on behalf of these Tuscan subjects, and that a strong re- 
monstrance was very recently made through her ae 
Minister at Florence. : have only to ad - her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will lose no opportunity i 
Seonlent an act so much at variance with the Gvikeation of 
modern times, and will use all justifiable means to procure 
the liberation of these two unfortunate —I have 
the honour to be, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“Rev. Dr. Tweedie.” “ ABERDEEN. 

Some curipus attestations in favour of the general 
good character, charitable feelings, and noble private 
conduct of the Madiai have been received from a 
certain Catholic nun, named Rosa Felice Massei, who 
was a fellow-servant of the Madiai in former times. 
The British agitation in their behalf still goes on, 
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CLAIM FOR TITHE IN WHITECHAPEL. 


Tr seems that for some years St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
has escaped the infliction of tithes, whether by the dis- 
continuance of the right, or the absence of any right, 
is not clear to us. But some few years ago the patrons 
of the living, Brasenose College, Oxford, sought to 
enforce payment ; great agitation ensued ; and in 1848, 
Mr. Champneys, the rector, emphatically declared that 
rather than the peace of the parish should be disturbed 
he would resign the living. In the session of 1849, a 
bill was introduced into parliament for the purpose of 
commuting all the rights to tithe into an annual charge 
of 10007. to be paid out of the poor rates. The bill 
was opposed, and fuiled, ‘from the right to tithe not 
having been established. As the patrons were 
determined to try the right, a requisition was got up 
by the parishioners, and uumerously signed, praying 
the rector not to resign the living, but to allow his 
name to be used for the purpose. The rector, after 
some deliberation, deferred to the wishes of the requi- 
sitionists, and a bill in Chancery was filed against seven 
of the parishioners for one year’s tithe only, though 
eight or nine years’ tithes were due, and they, fright- 
ened by a Chancery suit, shirked the trial and paid the 
amount, with 27. 19s. costs. Notices were then given 
to twenty other parishioners of similar proceedings, if 
they did not pay within ten days. They requested 
the rector, who was the nominal plaintiff, to give fur- 
ther time, and he at once withdrew the notices, pro- 
mising further notices before proceedings were taken. 
At this stage, on the requisition of the twenty pa- 
rishioners, a vestry-meeting, held on Thursday, was 
called. It was well attended ; and the following strong 
resolutions were unanimously passed !— 

“ That this vestry, being informed that a bill in Chancery 
had been filed against seven of the parishioners for the 
recovery of certain moneys alle to be due as tithes, 
without any ious notice, and that many others of the 
parishioners fad been threatened with like proceedings, 
and calling in mind the pledge given by the rector, in 
public vestry, on the 23rd of te. 1848, that he 
would sooner resign the living than plunge the parish into 
litigation, and it being credibl reported that the rector 
had stated that the fact was, these proceedings were taken 
by College in his name, this vestry cannot but 
express its vehement indignation that such proceedings 
should have been taken after the failure of the claim set 
up by the rector and college in the bill before Parliament 
in the session of 1849; that the lively sympathy of this 


vestry be, and is, hereby ressed towards the parishioners 
against whom proceedin ve been taken or threatened, 
and that they be assured of the support and aid of their 


fellow-vestrymen by all lawful means in their power ;— 
That the rector having stated before a parliamentary com- 
mittee in 1842 that his income was derived partly from 
fees in the church and partly from tithe, or, more properly 
speaking, Easter offerings, this meeting will refer it to the 
consideration of a committee to ascertain by advice of 
counsel or otherwise, and to report to a public vestry, what 
course it is best to pursue with respect to the claim now 
set up, and that the following gentlemen [reciting some 
ten names] constitute a committee to carry out the fore- 
going resolutions ;—and That this meeting cannot without 
shame and regret observe the fact reported by the com- 
mittee of investigation, appointed on the 23rd November, 
1848, that the rectorial tithe books, prior to 1730, have 
been destroyed by previous rectors, and that the committee 
be instructed to obtain from the rector an accurate copy 
of the oldest collecting book which now exists, for the in- 
formation and use of the parishioners.” 

A resolution, corresponding with one passed on the 
20th January, 1849, in favour of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, was also carried; and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman coneluded the proceedings. In justice to the 
rector, it is but right to add that, with one exception, 
his conduct and character were spoken of in the highest 
terms; and Mr. Black, Unitarian minister, stated that 
he was credibly informed the College of Brasenose had 
peremptorily called on him to resign, if he would 
not institute proceedings to establish his alleged 
rights. 





HOLMFIRTH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Cospen delivered a homely and sensible address 
at the annual meeting of the members of the Holmfirth 
Mechanics’ Institution, on Wednesday. On his way 
thither he received an address from a number of work- 
ing men. During his speech he told the following 
capital story :— 

“T remember waiting upon a person holding the doc- 
trine, that the poor may be too much educated, in Man- 
chester, about sixteen years ago, when I and others were 

in the work of ing the Manchester Athe- 

neum. I was employed in a the principal 
merchants, manufacturers, and esmen of the town, 
asking for subscriptions towards establishing the Athe- 
neum. One gentleman met me with this gbjection— I 
think the people are a good deal too m educated 
already. I don’t think we shall be safe if they are to be 
educated any more; and our property will be in danger 
if this goes on.’ (A laugh.) Well, I met him by putting 
to him this qauestion—‘ Will vou tell me in what period of 
the world’s history you would rather have lived than the 
resent in order to have had your vast fortune safer than 
itis now? Well, he could not answer me, (Hear, hear.) 





Iu him to point out the period he would have selected 
te Weals you have soahineed thd bee reign or the reign 
before, or the reign of George I., or the reign of Queen 
Anne, or that of Queen Elizabeth, in order to have lived 
in greater security both as regards your person and pro- 
perty? (‘ Hear, hear, and laughter.) Why, he could 
not telhme. (Hear, hear.) And so I answered my own 
question, by saying, ‘You would be much safer if you 
lived thirty or forty years hence, but not if you were to 
go back to any time however remote.’ (Applause.) This 
is the tendency of these institutions; and yet people are 
to be found who charge against them that they produce 
disaffection, disloyalty, and revolution. Now, disloyalty 
and revolution come to the people from misgovernment, 
and misgovernment is more likely to be attempted upon 
an ignorant than upon an educated people. We have 
been well told that ‘Oppression makes wise men mad.’ 
(Hear, hear.) And I remember this being very well ap- 
oe by a man who was lecturing upon the corn laws at 

ury—a man, perhaps, not highly educated, yet by no 
means destitute of shrewdness. The lecturer said—‘ Op- 
pression makes wise men mad. If it maks ‘wise men 
mad,’ what mun it do wi’ fooils, then? (Laughter and 
loud applause.) I think, gentlemen, you will agree with 
the fe mre which the lecturer left his auditory to draw, 
that whatever effect misgovernment or oppression had 
— wise men, it must produce worse and more disastrous 
effects when the ignorant and the fools come to deal with 
it.” (Applause.) 

It is worth notice, that among the speakers at the 
gathering, were the three ministers of the town—the 
Church of England Clergyman, and the Independent 
and Unitarian ministers. 





BENEFITS OF CO-OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEEDS FLOUR AND PROVISION 
SOCIETY. 

We have received a valuable contribution from an 
esteemed Leeds correspondent, which we readily 
place before our readers, many of whom, in the bustle 
of polities, will be glad to see that the co-operative 

principle is not forgotten. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Leeds, Feb. 1, 1858. 

GENTLEMEN,—Inyour sympathy for the people’s weal 
you have often indicated co-operation as a most pro- 
fitable means for elevating the social condition of the 
great masses. The most sanguine friend to co-opera- 
tion must, however, admit that its results have hitherto 
been pure adventure, and assuch it becomes very desirable 
to chronicle every experiment, its suecess or failure, 
in order to test the principle itself, and to discriminate 
whether either or both are the results of principle, or 
the accidents of position and management. In this 
spirit I beg to forward to you the audited statements 
of the present position of the Leeds Co-operative Flour 
and Provision Society, as read at the eleventh half- 
yearly meeting, on the 26th of January, 1853, from 
June 30th to December 31st, 1852, inclusive. 

To render the results clear to your readers, I must 
explain, that when the society was founded, its object 
was to counteract the exorbitant charges of the millers 
of our locality, and to check a then very extensive 
practice of adulteration. 

It was, therefore, established as a fundamental rule, 
that a pure article should be furnished “to members 
only, at as near prime cost as possible.” The conse- 
quence was, that flour was reduced through the whole 
borough fwopence per stone immediately, while corn 
continued the same price. As we furnished at cost 
price, our members have still had flour at 1d. to 14d. 
per stone less than the public, besides the above general 
reduction. 

Certain irremediable difficulties attached to the early 
rules, and many disadvantages resulting thence, caused 
its prudent members to soon wish a change in the 
fundamental principle of cost price, as well as a great 
alteration in the arrangement of working. The state 
of the law prevented such changes, and until the late 
act relating to Friendly Societies passed, during the 
last session of Parliament, we felt it useless to attempt 
amendment. That act enabled us to sell to the public, 
at a remunerating price ; to accumulate, to extend, and 
to divide; to sue and be sued; and, in other words, 
placed us as a co-operative company in the precise re- 
lation of other trading companies—legalised our trans- 
actions, and protected us in carrying out the commercial 
principles alone found soundly operative in all other 
commercial affairs. 

Prior to the passing of the act enabling us to sell at re- 
munerating price, and to sell to the public, it is clear asa 
society we could never, by rule, accumnlate; and if we 
broke the rule to do so, we had no legal protection. 
Still, there had been almost unavoidably some little 
accumulation, as in the half-pence and farthings per 
stone, the committee always took the benefit of that 
which they could not split. 

In January, 1852, we had near 3000 members, who 
having paid 20s. per share each, would make the capital 
8000/., but the real worth of the society had grown 
up to 4392/., being a gain of 1392, during five years 
working at cost price, 





A mill has been purchased for the 
ing corn, the cost of which, and the mehiees of grind 
to 47000, of which 10002. is owing. The sunk anu 
37002. from 4392/., leaves, of course, 699). Puma 
capital to trade with at the beginning of the yew, 
And now, gentlemen, and gentle readers, whet 
think you has been the result of co-operation with this 
money during the last year, comparing it with 
private concern, and managed however coonomiai 
you will ? Compare any other results with this, and se 
how we stand. During the year passed, we have nm. 
ceived in contributions from members, 306/.; ang nm 
paid out as bonuses from profit, 6791. yet the wort) 
of the society is now declared as 55437, showing a clegp 
gain this year of 15247.! The 20s. share has 
worth 43s. 4d., of which 5s. 4d. has been already aid 
as a bonus to members, 8s. is now about being paid, 
and still 30s. per share is left ; the members 
to fund 10s. per share to carry on with, and to pay the 
other 10007. owing upon the mill. 6927, 
capital has thus made 1524/., more than 209 ver 
cent. per annum: rather good for co-operation, this! 
But, readers, this is not the whole truth,—we have no 
been practising co-operation upon general commensal 
principles more than four months. We were 
gistered to sell to the public on the 14th of December, 
1852; but previously, for three or four months, the 
shopkeepers had sold to the public, and lower than the 
public price ; we are now a penny per stone lower thay 
the other millers, and still the last month cleared 599), 
profit. 

The Leeds Times, in giving the above results in ther 
account of the meeting, queries, an1 asks,—“Is ther — 
not some mistake” in this result ? To this the Bomd 
can answer, the result is true, the money has ben 
made, and we actually have it to the good. We ar 
well aware that no private concern has, or could & i 
any such thing, even with twice the capital; andifit — 
be asked, have we any miraculous power that enables 
us to do what to others is impossible ? we answer, Ye, 
and our charm is ¢o-operation. 

Three thonsand people agreeing to certain rules, are 
enabled to economise cavital and labour, without which 
such arrangement would bs impossible. Tt would take 
too much space to show our modes of operation, as si. 
perior to othcrs—one or two instances, however, may _ 
be given. We have a certain number of shopkeepers, — 
through whom on/y the plan can be obtained. These © 
shopkeepers, being our servants, and paid by us, are | 
obliged to conform to such regulations as are needful to 
the general good ; to order at such times, and receive 
in such way, as enables our labour, horses, and carts, to 
be most economically employed. Each shopkeeper, be- 
fore an order can be given for goods, must first pay 
not less than ten pounds into the Bank of England's 
branch, upon showing the receipt of which, orders are 
taken, and supplied to the amount. We have thus 
bad debts !—no fraud of cashiers, &c. &e., and you will 
pereeive that capital is thus furnished by the shop. 
keepers, and, before our stock can be sold, there is 
always money to go on with. So well can this ar 
rangement be worked, that we can actually turn over 
our capital, on the average, once per week, and, during 
the last month, goods were paid for, sold, and delivered, 
—(mark the order,) to the amount of 47231. This 
rapidity of our return of capital, is one great souree of 
our success. The amount gained, though great, up 
the capital, is, in reality, but a very small per centage 
upon the amount of business done. Four per cent. 
upon our returns would realize, besides paying all & 
penses, more than 200/. per cent. upon capital, and this 
result all men of business well know, in our present 
mode of dealing, is perfectly impossible. To this 1 
sult, I would beg the attention of both political econo - 
mists and capitalists, in order to show how much might 
be gained by a better arrangement, and how much, 
nationally, we lose, from our present individual selfish 
ness in action. Without an extensive common agree 
ment, we cannot economise either labour or capital, and 
without participation in benefits, we cannot have ¢x- 
tensive agreement. ‘True, there are many evils and 
disadvantages experienced in the working of so many 
differently constituted minds; and ignorance and pre- 





judiee to overcome, not needed where one trained mind 


has the power to command ; yet, notwithstanding this, 
all has been met, and we can present this glorious eco- 
nomic result. 

The moral bearing of this experiment should not be 
overlooked ;—hundreds, who before knew nothing of 
business, prudence, or management, have been trained 
to all; and, though some errors, naturally arising, have 
had to be paid for rather dearly, the society 
will be all the better for the advance that numbers of 
our members have thus made in intelligence. We have 
turned over near 150,000/., as a Society, without have 
ing made 10s. in bad debts. Who can value the less 
sons taught thus in prudence, honesty, and forethoughd 
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aé compared with the openings to vice, debt, and im- 
rovidence, our usual mode of credit induces ? 

Another economic fact is worthy of attention, and 
illustrates what you, the Leader, have often instanced. 
Too many salesmen in a trade tend to raise the standard 
of price, instead of lowering it, by competition ; because, 
aé-all must live, their profits must be levied aeccord- 
ingly, and, if there are more than needful, we pay just 
go much the more. This we avoid, by limiting the 
number of our shopkeepers to a certain amount of bu- 
siness, which, if not done, they are displaced, and thus 
a wage at the rate of 1s. per bag, for selling, pays them 
well, whereas 2s. is often obtained by other shopkeepers, 
who probably do not get as much as ours do, because 
they sell much less. This item of savings to our so- 
ciety amounts to a very considerable sum, in upwards 
of 2000 bags per month. I have not touched upon a 
tithe of the advantages we command, as co-operatives, 
though, perhaps, there is sufficient to merit attention. 
During the period of our experiment, there has been 
the worst trade crisis the milling trade has ever expe- 
rienced. In our locality, ten or twelve mills have be- 
come bankrupt; all have complaifed; and it is only 
just now the tide has turned from a steady and con- 
tinual fall in price. If we have stood this, with our 
experience to gain, I leave you to judge whether our 
success is not likely to be sound and lasting. The trade 
loudly denounce our results,—they cannot understand 
it, and so say it is not trne; but the members have 
only to go on to see greater things still. As a sort of 
philosophic puzzle and social contrariety, I may add, 
we have a great opposition manifested by some mem- 
bers to extending our operations into other departments 
of human requirements, as well as a strong wish to 
draw out bonuses immediately, instead of accumulating 
to extend. Ignorance is the principal cause, doubtless ; 
but let a few more experiments be made, like the Leeds 
Flour Mill, and we shall be certain to see this principle 
of co-operation extend, deepen, and grow into a blessing 
to the members and society in general. 

Most respectfully, &c., 
J. EE. 


P.S.—Shillings and pence have not been reckoned, to 
avoid complexity. 


Nevile-street. 


We append the report of the society, which was 
unanimously adopted :— 


The directors of the ‘‘ Leeds Co-operative Flour and Pro- 
vision Society,” (late Leeds District Flour Mill Society,) have 
great pleasure in laying the accompanying balance sheet before 
the members. The prospects of the Society were never brighter; 
with proper management, a glorious future awaits us. Our 
trade is still improving—rapidly improving. The last half year 
of the Society has been the best half year, and the last month 
the best month in the half year. We have ground more grain, 
and at a proportionable less cost, than during any month since 
the commencement of the Society. 

Twelve months since we considered 1200 bags a fair month’s 
work ; this month we have ground no less a quantity than 18789. 
If we turn to the profit made we have a still better result. 
During the last year we have made a profit of 1524/. 2s. 2}d.— 
6001. of it being made during the last month. We have not 
been two months certified, and yet we have added a profit of 
more than 700/. Spread the news far and wide; show your 
neighbours the balance sheet ; tell them you have realized 10s. 
in one year on a capital of twenty shillings! Ask them to join, 
and help to push forward this glorious principle, which shall yet 
raise the working man beyond the reach of poverty, and cheer 
and bless the world. 1 

The vexed question of revision of rules is now happily set at 
rest. They are certified, and are now the rules of the Society. 
We can now sell to the public legally, and at a fair remunerating 
price. The little experience we have had of selling to the public 
speaks well for the general principle, and the men deserve well 
who so nobly and perseveringly advocated this doctrine, and 
brought it to a successful issue. 

Notice has been given of a proposition to increase the shares 
from 20s. to 30s. This will require some explanation. Formerly, 
when our numbers were small, and our sates limited to mem- 
bers, consumption was what we wanted, and not money. Now 
that we sell to the public, it is money that we want, for the 
purpose of providing a sufficiency of the raw material, as well 
as consumption. A glance at the accounts will explain this. 
We have a smmk capital of 3700/.; we owe for the purchase- 
money of the mill 1000/., making a sum of 4700/., without allow- 
ing one halfpenny for grain. During the last month we sold 
and delivered goods amounting to 4723/. lls. 11d., or nearly 
12001. per week. We must have at the least one week's stoc 
of grain; we ought to have more, or we shall be compelled to 
buy every week, whatever state, condition, quality, or price the 
market may be in; but say the very lowest possible working 
Point, 1000/., which, added to 47001.,; makes a total of 57001. ; 
wiPposing we do not pay off the 1000/., it leaves us 47001. With 
what shall we meet this? The number of paid up members is 
about 3000, which, at 17 per share, is 3000/., leaving a deficiency 
of 1700l., or 7002. less than the capital already sunk in the mill. 
3000 members, at 30s. per member, would give 45001., leaving a 
deficiency of 200/.; but this would soon be made up from the 
constant influx of new members. 

ut some one asks, how do you pay now? We owe near 900/. 
for the last bonus, and have a further accumulation of profits 
for the last year of 10s. per member. This is the money with 
which we work. Supposing the shares be advanced to 30s., 
then every member ms has not got his bonus, that is, who has 
on A his flour, and his other bonus remaining in the Society, 
would stand thus :—Ist bonus, 8%.; 2nd bonus, 10s.—total, 18s. 

he member would have to receive 8s. from the Society, which 
could be paid at once. Those who have received both bonuses 
would have nothing to pay, and then every member would have 
paid 30s, per share. Suppose you refuse to advance the shares, 
the directors, whoever they may be, will be obliged to keep the 
money. No Board can pay money unless they have it, and in 
order to meet their payments, they must keep it, whether you 
term it bonus, or profit, or share, or whatsoever you choose to 
call it, if you leave it in without rising the shares, any one by 
mys 20s. will participate in the profits previously made. 
A tvance the shares to 30s., and the whole of the bonus ean be 
paid at once; keep them as they are, andit cannot, But you 


-Rouse ultimately succeeded in 





said 20s. per share was sufficient to work the mill. Yes, to work 
it, but not to buy it. With 30002. the mill could be worked 
efficiently, if we rented a place; but 3000/. will not pay for a 
freehold, and buy inery value 47001. If any one said it 
could, ba committed a graye error. Cannot you buy on 
credit? Yes; but not to advan . If we yf eredit, we 
must pay credit prices, and then farewell to flour, and 
farewell to bonuses. No; as we stated in our last re . 
money must be our motto. Ready money goes ugh the 
world and holds up its head, while credit skulks into back rooms 
and fears the light of day. If we wish to be free and indepen- 
dent, we must pay for what we get. With ready money we can 
command the best article at the cheapest rate: with credit we 
must take what we can get. 

One word as to the choice of trustees and directors. The 
Society is just now in a state of transition. The whole of the 
board oo | election. The trustees need election. Be cautious, 
and before you vote, think. At the risk of being misunderstood 
and misinterpreted, we would say, be careful, and do not elect 
untried men; men who have had no experience in such affairs. 
You would have needed no caution if we had only been i 
half of the board, as formerly, as there would have been at least 
one half who would have had some experience in the matter, 
The directors, after mature consideration, thought they would 
not be doing their duty if they did not recommend some plan of 
action tothe members, They recommend the following gentle- 
men as likely persons to fill the office of trustees—viz., John 
Ardill, cardmaker, Burley; David Green, stationer, Leeds; 
William West, tailor, Leeds; John Holmes, draper, Leeds ; 
and William Eggleston, merchant, Leeds. They likewise strongly 
recommend that R. M. Carter be president, and Samuel Sands, 
vice-president. On behalf of the Board, 

Epwin Gaunt, Secretary. 


EARL ST. GERMANS IN DUBLIN. 


Te Earl of St. Germans made his public entry into 
Dublin at three o’clock on Thursday afternoon. The 
day turned out very fine, and he rode on horseback 
from Westland-row to the Castle. His reception along 
the route was extremely cordial. A body of the Uni- 
versity students cheered the Earl as the cortége passed 
the College. The Lord Mayor and Corporation pre- 
ceded the procession from the railway terminus to the 
Castle. 

The Countess of St. Germans and the Ladies Eliot 
rode in a close carriage, and were also cordially greeted 
by the spectators stationed in the streets. 


MORE OF THE AGAPEMONE. 


We find the following report in the morning journals. 
Matters, it is said, are not proceeding very smoothly at this 
establishment near Bridgewater, Ht | it is not improbable 
that some of its mysteries may shortly be exposed. An 
affair has recently occurred which has caused much gossip 
in the neighbourhood. It appears that about five years 
ago, Mr. James Rouse, an attorney, of North toa 
Somersetshire, became an inmate, with his wife, of the 
* Abode of Love,” conforming, of course, to one of its para- 
mount conditions, by conveying all his property in favour 
of that institution. Weary, at last, of the usage he ex- 
erugg saps. and disgusted with the conduct of those around 
1im, he contemplated his eseape ; but, aware of such inten- 
tion, he was vigilantly kept im surveillance, and no oppor- 
tunity of effecting his object presented itself until the might 
of Sunday, the 16th ult., when he m ed to make hi 

way over the walls of the building, and, leaving his wife 
therein, he succeeded in reaching the house of his brother, 
a respectable farmer of North Curry, where he was kindly 
received, and congratulated on his return. The retention 
of Mrs. James Rouse soon attracted the atttention of the 
family, and her rescue was undertaken by Mr. Rouse’s 
brother. Accordingly, with a companion, they left North 
Curry in a light carriage, and were proceeding towards 
Charlinch, when, at a four crossway on the root they en- 
countered one of the vehicles beboaging to the Agape- 
mone, driven by a servant on the box, and Mrs. Rouse in 
the rumble, who was delighted at the p t of her re- 
lease from captivity. A few words sufficed to announce 
Mr. Rouse’s intention, but it was vehemently resisted by 
the Agapemone charioteer, who resolutely refused to admit 
of her leaving the carriage. Mr. Rouse, however, was not 
to be deterred, and, brandishing a stout oaken cudgel, con- 
tested the matter too strenuously to render his victory 
doubtful. The struggle, however, continued for some time, 
to the great terror of the r woman, whose habiliments 
were disordered in the contest; and it was not until she 
was dragged out of the hind part of the carriage that Mr. 
lacing her in his own 
vehicle, in which he then rapidly drove off to North Curry. 
The head of the establishment still continues to flaunt 
about the neighbourhood in a carriage-and-four, with out- 
riders in rich livery, and escorted by bloodhounds. It is 
not improbable that Mr. Rouse will seek to recover his 
property, and obtain redress for his coereed detention. It 
1s stated that several other inmates have avowed their de- 
termination of quitting the establishment. 


HOW ONE MAY LIVE AND DIE IN 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. Exuiort, at the Lambeth Police-court, was occupied 
on Wednesday in an extraordinary investigation touching 
the death of Mr. William Jones, an aged gentleman of 
fortune, residing at Springfield Cottage, Acre-lane, Brixton. 
Elizabeth Vickers, a middle-aged well-dressed woman, who 
had for many years lived in the capacity of housekeeper to 
deceased, stood charged with having caused his death by 
violent means. Vickers, so it had been arranged, became 
entitled to the bulk of the aged man’s property, to the ex- 
clusion of the relatives. It appears from the evidence, 
that the prisoner had long held complete ascendancy over 
the infirm master; indeed, her influence was such that of 
late the cruelest prison life would have been merciful com- 
pared to what the subjugated gentleman had received in 
his own house, at the hands of his masculine housekeeper. 
Miss Susan Allen, residing next door, stated that Elizabeth 
Vickers came to live with Mr. Jones thirteen years ‘ 
On New Year's Day, she spoke with Mr, Jones over 














had 
made over to his keeper the sum of 10007. 
believed Vickers had not been sober an entire day 


in his anguish, had told her that he was a “miserable 
man.” Vickers and Mr. Jones had quarrels about money 
matters. Mrs. Gray had heard pri say, “ Give me the 
money and let me go!” at the same time beating the old 
man, who would reply, “Don’t leave me; I cannot lose 
ou.” Mrs. Gray heard cries of “murder ;” 
and had spoken to a policeman. The old man’s 
was made up of blows and groans. Relatives called to 
take the old man away, but were unable to obtain admis- 
sion, such was the vigilance of the domestic turnkey and 
the decrepitude of the victim. We now come to the ni 
of the old man’s death. Miss Maria Hammond lived next 
door. On the night when Mr. Jones died, she was much 
disturbed by noises in the next house. From the voices 
she could distinetly tell that only the prisoner and Jones 
were in the room (the back ) at the time. Heard 
Vickers talking angrily, and heard the deceased say, “O! 
what do you say.” Miss Hammond immediately after 
heard a heavy fall upon the floor, followed by a death-like 
silence, during which not so much as a whisper was to be 
heard. The silence was at length broken by the prisoner 
opening the door and admitting, as Miss Hammond be- 
lieved, some persons to her assistance. She could dis- 
tinetly hear several voices, and for the remaining part of 
the morning the noises ap to be most “ unp a 
Miss Hammond here described the noises to resemble the 
scratching or scraping of the floor with a shovel. Other 
witnesses were examined, whose evi went to confirm 
that which we pot ae nadie ad 
On being apprehended the prisoner a despera 
stilitiinier Sanerintendeut Lund “ was as nothing m her 
hands ;” and Se t Quinnear had to help in her 
The prisoner, who throughout the investigation behaved 
with great levity, was remanded, in order that her trial 
might not come on before her law advisers had had time 
to prepare a defence. 
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PRACTICAL USE OF THE SPY SYSTEM. 


WE are only going to narrate a police-case, so the reader 
need not expect an essay. Four Frenchmen, two named 
Albert, and two named n and Berville, were ¢ 
before Mr. Corrie, at Clerkenwell, with gealing Se 
sovereigns. They denied the charge, saying it was 
got up through spite, as they had been challenged with 
getting up an “infernal machine.”—Mr. Corrie questioned 
the officers upon the rey wethye on John Saunders, of 
the detective force, said the prisoners Albert and Leon 
had, by fraud and conspiracy, obtained 3/. from the French 
ambassador, by pretending that the prisoner Leon was 
privately manufacturing an “infernal machine” of an im- 
ved description, in order to take away the life of the 
com Louis Napoleon. The prisoners Albert were the 
informants. They communicated with the French am- 
bassador, stating that Leon had taken a cellar in a house 
in Theobald’s-row, Red Lion-square, in which he occupied 
himself by making an “infernal machine” to assassinate 
Louis Napoleon. They had an interview with the Am- 
bassador, who made the affair known to Sir Richard 
Mayne, the police commissioner, and for a length of time 
numerous officers in plain clothes had been privately 
watching the house, and the manceuvres of the pri 
both by y and night. a was deput 
to call upon the French Am or, when he hap 
to find the prisoners Albert there, to give “important in- 
formation about the infernal machine,” and the ambassador 
handed them 3/7. Saunders then, p t to instructions, 
made proper inquiries, and on visiting the “cellar” im 
Theobald’s-row, he merely found a few rusty old - 
barrels, but nothing else that the Ambassador, Louis Na- 
poleon, or any one else need be afraid of, and it was evi- 
dently a trick or conspiracy to extort money. He, 
viously to this, called upon the Alberts, who persisted tn 
demanding 107. and then 301.,.before they would gre 
further information, and he suggested to the French 
bassador not to give them any more money. The Am! 
sador, however, declined prosecuting them for obtaining 
money under false pretences. He added that there were 
two other persons connected with the prisoners, whom the 
police were in pursuit of, and he requested a remand of 
the prisoners.—Mr. Corrie thought there was sufficient 
evidence to commit the Alberts and Leon, but he would 
remand them for a week, and he should discharge Berville 
for want of sufficient evidence to detain hina. 
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CRIMINAL RECORD. 

Miss Goodwin lived at Battle with her sister, 
in the dressmaking line. Mr, P 4 i saw 
her, and was introduced to her. After due 
during which Miss Goodwin presented Mr. Pegge Pn 
child, and subsequently with another, he having pooste 
to marry her, Mr. Pegge deserted her, and another 
woman who had money. Miss Goodwin then oy 
for damages in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the case 
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was tried on Wednesday. The defence set up was that the 
Goodwins had led wet and improper lives; and witnesses 
were brought to prove that they had received men 
at their house who smoked and drank there. One of the 
witnesses swore that he was there frequently, in the bed- 
rooms sometimes, that he had sat in the lap of Miss Good- 
win, and been most familiar with her sister. The sister 
denied these things ; but she declined to say whether she 
had been always continent. The jury, for a wonder, be- 
lieved the woman, or at least thought er case a hard one, 
and brought in a verdict of damages for the plaintiff, 50/. 

Stewart, a clever metropolitan chevalier @ industrie, has 
been charged this week with swindling certain verdant 
dwellers in Cockaigne, out of “ and monies.” He 
proposed to extract oil from London clay, and gum arabic 
from beet-root, by electric agency. They paid for the 
apparatus, he keted the seller’s commission. The 
magistrate did not hold that it was quite swindling. 

We pride ourselves on the oouket safety ‘of street- 
travelling, and not without reason, although garotte 
robberies do happen, and women are sometimes assaulted 
by other persons than their husbands. A case of the latter 
kind came before Mr. Hall, at Bow-street, on Monday, in 
which a Mr. Potts, Ormerod Potts, preferred a charge 
against a Mr. Burgess, “gentleman,” for assault. About 
seven on Saturday evening, Mr. Potts was walking along 
Pall-Mall, accompanied by his wife, and when opposite the 
Reform Club he left her for a few moments, desiring her 
to walk quickly towards the end of the Mall, and then re- 
turn, while he stepped into the club to speak to a gentle- 
man. He was detained afew minutes only, but on walking 
down the steps to rejoin his wife he saw her at a short 
distance in great distress, leaning against the railings and 
exclaiming, as she pointed to Burgess, “he has insulted 
me.” Mr, Potts demanded an explanation. Burgess re- 
plied, “I did not know the lady was your wife. I will go 
yack and apologise to her.” Potts rejoined, “Before I 
accept your apology I must learn the nature of the insult.” 
Mrs. Potts said, that while she was walking from the club, 
Burgess came quickly behind her, and putting his hand 
into her muff, exclaimed, “ My dear, where are you going ?” 
at the same time pushing his hand up her sleeve to the 
elbow. She forced his hand away, and told him that she 
was a married lady, and that her husband would be with 
her instantly. He replied, “Your husband! Oh, no; I 
will protect you. Your way is mine, and wherever you 
go Til go.” She then saw her husband running down the 
steps of the Reform Club, and said, “Thank God, he is 
here.” Potts, on hearing this statement said, *‘ You must 
bead coward to insult a lady in this way, and if I 
had been with her I would have broken your neck.” Bur- 
gess insolently took Mrs. Potts by the wrist for the purpose 
of showing how it occurred. She withdrew from him in- 
dignantly, and Potts, irritated by his conduct, called him 
a“d snob.” Bargess, in a supercilious manner, said, 
“T am sorry for what has happened, and have apologi 
to the lady, and if you are not satisfied with that, here is 
my card.” Potts tore up the card in his face, and, taking 
his wife’s arm, was about to walk away with her, when 
Burgess struck him a blow. Potts returned it, and a scuffle 
ensued, during which they both fell upon the pavement— 
Burgess managing to get over him, and striking him 
several blows in the face while in that position. Mr. Hall 
severely lectured Mr. Burgess, and fined him 651., which of 
course he instantly paid. 

\t Bakewell Petty Sessions on Friday week, Mr. Siddall, 
of Dronfield, was summoned for trespassing in pursuit of 
game. It appeared that on the 13th of Revelihae last, 
Mr. Siddall was shooting on land at Totley, over which he 
had the right of sporting. He shot a bird, which dropped 
on land belonging to the Duke of Rutland. Leaving his 
attendant, with his dog and gun, he stepped over the fence 
to feteh the dead bird. This constituted the trespass now 
complained of. The magistrates decided that Mr. Siddall 











had been guilty of the trespass in pursuit of game, inas- 
much as the bird continued to fly after it had been shot 
at: they therefore inflicted a penalty of 5s. and costs. 


An investigation into the indulgent treatment accorded 
to Kirwan in Kilmainham gaol, has ended in the resigna- 
tion of the deputy governor. 

Agrarian outrage has shown itself in Westmeath. Some 
days ago a farmer named Farrell was shot in his own house 
at Kilfeggan by a party of armed men, the cause assigned 
being that he had taken land from which the former 
tenant had been evicted. Another murder has been 
perpetrated at a place called Joneslake, adjacent to Moate 
in the same county. The victim in this case, Thomas Kerry, 
was waylaid on Thursday week by four men, who beat 
him so dreadfully with bludgeons that he died on the 
following morning. The unfortunate man was in the em- 
ployment of an enterprising English farmer, Mr. Sills, 
who rents the farm at Joneslake, where he has been suc- 
cessfully carrying on the manufacture of cheese. It ap- 
pears that on Wednesday week a labourer named Marsh, 


in the employment of Mr. M‘Donald, a Scotch Roman 
Catholic gentleman, who purchased the demesne of Castle 
Daly, in the Encumbered Estates Court, was fired at in his 
owa house, but fortunately escaped with a slight wound in 
the thigh, a quantity of slugs having lodged in the wall 
beside him. These crimes are imputed to the spread of rib- 


bonism ; which is now known to have its lodges in England 
and Scotland, as well as Ireland. 

Halliday, who is accused of having assaulted and caused 
the death of Mrs. Duffil in the railway carriage, has 
committed for trial. 

Mrs. Sloane was discharged from Newgate on Wednes- 
day. Her husband died some time ago. They will be re- 
membered for having subjected Jane Wilbred, their servant, 
to unheard of cruelties. 

The little child, Gaywood, having died in the Greenwich 
Trion from the effects of the treatment she received at the 
hands of the woman Oldham, a Coroner’s Inquest has 
been held. The jury returned a verdict that Gaywood had 
died from water on the brain, accelerated by the injury in- 
flicted by the nurse Mary Ann Oldham. Coroner.—That, 





tlemen, amounts to a verdict of “ Manslaughter.” Is 
that r verdict? Foreman.—It is. The coroner then 
issued his warrant for the committal of Oldham to Newgate. 

As a lady was standing on the platform of the Great 
Western terminus at Paddington, a fellow came up and 
openly snatched her purse from her hand. Not a single 

i official, or detective was at hand, and the thief 
got off! This is rather too bad. 

Adams, a post-office official, receiving a salary of £400 
a year, has been sentenced to fifteen years’ transportation 
for embezzlement. 

The City Recorder has adjourned the trial of “ Captain” 
Johnson until the next sessions, in order that Mrs. Stew- 
art, who is now very poor, may find funds to prosecute 
him as he deserves. It appears that more evidence seems to 
be required. 

Edward Bragg was a clerk at the Great Western Rail- 
way station, Paddington ; and he possessed a great taste 
for the property of other persons. The company have es- 
tablished a library, to which the clerks and officers sub- 
scribed. By one of the rules it is set forth, that should 
the library be dissolved, the books should be held to be the 
property of the company. Bragg took out a book and 
pawned it. The assistant-judge at the Middlesex Sessions 
construed the rule to mean that the company had no owner- 
ship in the books until the library was dissolved ; conse- 
quently, as a man cannot rob himself, so Bragg could not 
have stolen the book. The counsel then said that there 
was a similar charge against Bragg for stealing a snuff- 
box, but as the same question of ownership arose on it, he 
should not press the charge. But Bragg was caught at 

When searched at the police-station, a duplicate for 
a coat fell from his pocket—he had stolen it from a fellow- 
clerk, and Mr. Serjeant Adams sent him to prison for nine 
months. 

An investigation is going on at the Mansion-house into 
a charge of killing a native of Honolulu, preferred by cer- 
tain other natives against the mate of a J cay The names 
of two are “Tom of Ohau,” “Joe of Ohau.” Before they 
were admitted to give evidence, the lord-mayor questioned 
each as to his knowledge of the nature of an oath; and he 
received the following reply :—“ A man who tells a lie will 
have nothing but pain hereafter. (Pointing to the fire.) 
The spirit of a -_— man will leave his body and go to 
heaven. The truth is always told when the heart is warm 
(purely directed.) God is Jehovah in heaven. The body 
dies, to dust. The soul lives after death. It never 
dies. The oath I take is like a prayer, calling upon God 
to look and see that what I say is true.” The evidence was 
conflicting and the case adjourned. 

The Tribunal of Correctional Police recently tried a man, 
named Verault, for a very impudent piece of swindling. 
On New Year's day he went round to all the customers of 
a manufacturer, pretending to be his porter, and wishing 
them all the compliments of the season, obtained presents 
of money from them. When the real Simon Pure arrived 
he was told, to his great mortification, that nothing could 
be given to him. In his defence the accused maintained 
that he had done nothing wrong. “I had the trouble,” 
said he, “ of going to the customers, wearing out my boots 
and a pair of I Berlin gloves; I had the trouble of wishing 
them many happy returns of the day, and that they might 
go to Paradise at the end of their lives ; and yet itis pre- 
tended that I was not to accept the money they offered ! 
Why, I had clearly earned it—and you know, M. President, 
that we should give to Cesar what belongs to Cesar !” 
Unmoved by this reasoning, the tribunal condemned the 
man to three months’ imprisonment. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wr observe that Queen Victoria has taken both walk- 
ing and driving exercise this week, walking in the 
park with the Duchess of Nemours, on Monday morn- 
ing; and driving out with Prince Albert and the Duke 
and Duchess of Nemours, in the afternoon. 

* Among the guests this week have been the Orleans 
Princes, the Duke and Duchess of Leinster, the Earl of 
Carlisle, the Earl of Mulgrave, the Lord Chancellor and 
Lady Cranworth, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and 
Countess of Ellesmere, Lord and Lady Ashburton, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert and Mrs, Herbert, and Sir William and 
Lady Molesworth. 

Prince Albert’s recorded out-door pursuits are still 
the healthy exercise of hunting and shooting. 

Macbeth waa played before the Queen last night by 
Mr. Charles Kean. 





The labourers of South Wiltshire have struck for 
higher wages, and a settlement on Friday, instead of 
Saturday. The movement has been gathering head all 
the week, and looks likely to be successful. 

The Dundee sail-makers and shipwrights have ob- 
tained a rise in their wages; and the coal-miners of 
Ayrshire have also obtained a rise. In the latter case, 
the masters have raised the price of coal 3s., of which 
the men get 1s., making the wages 4s. a day. 

The Government shipwrights at Devonport met on 
Monday, and adopted a memorial to the Admiralty. 
They pray that their wages may be advanced ; as they 
now obtain only 4s. a day, while merchant shipwrights 
are getting 6s. and 7s. a day. 

Th® carpenters and joiners of Bristol have also asked 
for an advance. 

Eleven Greenwich watermen emigrated to Australia last 
week ; others are expected to follow them. 

Emigration from Liverpool, chiefly to the United States, 
has on rapidly increasing for the last twelve years. 
In 1840, it was 40,000; in 1889, 229,000. 





A tleman of Glasgow, who has shi for 
Australia these last four years, now finds that he oe & 
£40,000 by successful consignments of rough goods to that 
quarter! This may appear incredible, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact.—North British Mail. 

Mr. William Howitt, writing from Melbourne, on the 
26th of September, notifies that of England notes are 
at a discount there of 20 per cent.! They are not legal 
tender. He urges intending emigrants not to bring out 
notes, but gold. He complains of everything as dreadfully 
dear; and says that the ss will be lucky if he fights 
his be. to the diggings with “the skin of his teeth” un- 
touched. 





ies and Galloway Standard has hunted out 
a Kirkpatrick of Conheath, who is a grand aunt of the 
Empress of the French. 
We understand Viscount Combermere, as constable of 
the Tower, has received her Majesty’s commands to pre- 
are, forthwith, a suitable place for the reception of the 
uneral car upon which the remains of the late lamented 
Duke of Wellington were conveyed to their last resting- 
place. It is intended that the car shall be exhibited to 
the public without any unnecessary restriction.—Morning 
Post. 

The following paragraph from the Standard leaves Mr. 
Perceval’s connexion with a certain club no longer a matter 
of doubt. “The noblemen and members of Parliament 
belonging to the National Club intend to have a Parlia- 
mentary dinner on the re-assembling of Parliament. The 
Earl of Clancarty will preside on the occasion, and Mr. 
Perceval, the late candidate for the University of Oxford, 
will be of the party. The majority of the dinner list has 
already been filled up with the names of leading members 
of the club.” Mr. Perceval is here played as a trump card. 


That Chantrey’s grave may not be without mark, the 
vicar of Norton, Derbyshire, where Chantrey was born, 
and where he lies buried in a grave of his own making, 
proposes to raise a subscription to erect a plain granite 
obelisk to his memory. 


The following very extraordinary statement appears in 
the Belfast Banner :—“ We have received from an Edin- 
burgh correspondent a letter, dated the 29th ult., in which 
it is stated that, during the last week, a French steamer 
has been cruising off herwick, and every night the men 
are engaged in taking soundings of the Tweed, while dur- 
ing the day artists are employed in making sketches of the 
coast. Our contemporary adds that this steamer, having 
completed its mission at Berwick, has gone to Newcastle 
on a similar errand.” 


Magazines are ordered to be constructed on the Gosport 
lines, as also on the Hilsea lines, and a strong gateway is 
forming on the latter, on one of the old sites. Some earth- 
works will be speedily thrown up at Gomer-pond, Brown- 
down, preparatory to the erection of a permanent fort. 
The martello towers on the Sussex coast are to receive an 
armament forthwith—Portsmouth Times and Naval 
Gazette. 

By a letter received from an officer who visited her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Plover, in Behring’s Straits, on the Arctic 
search for Sir John Franklin, we learn that a survey was 
held on board that ship by Captain Frederick of the Am- 
phitrite, and other officers, when many thousands of pounds 
weight of the preserved meats, in Goldner’s canisters, 
were condemned as unfit for human food, and were thrown 
into the sea. We challenge official contradiction of this. 
—Plymouth Mail. 

The notorious Mr. Christopher addressed some of his 
constituents at Lincoln, yesterday, explaining his position 
and recounting the defeat of the Derby Ministry—by con- 
cert, he would not say conspiracy. Mr. Christopher's 

ition is not a whit different from what it was; and he 
fe not yet learned to call things by their right names. 


A public meeting is announced for Monday evening 
next in the new vestry-room, King’s-road, St. Pancras, to 
consider the motion of which Mr. T. 8. Duncombe has given 
notice in the House of Commons, on the subject of the 
prolonged hostile occupation of the Roman States by France 
and Austria. Professor Newman will take the chair. 
Several influential fuiends of Italy will be present, and the 
members for the borough are invited to attend. This is 
an excellent beginning of a movement that ought to ex- 
tend throughout the United Kingdom. 


A public meeting was held in the Hall of Science, City- 
road, on Monday evening, January 31st, to explain the 
objects of the Economic Freehold Land Association. Mr. 
John Cramp inthe chair. The following resolution, moved 
by Mr. Henry Nicholls, and supported by Messrs. J. Rigby 
and I. Ivory, was carried unanimously :—“ That in the 
opinion of this meeting Freehold Land Societies offer t 
advantages for the social and political elevation of the 
middle and industrial classes; that the Economic Free- 
hold Land Association stands re-eminently forward in this 
respect, being removed from those evil t ies attending 
meetings held at public houses, and this meeting pledges 
itself therefore to forward the objects of this association.” 


At the Marylebone vestry meeting, held on Saturday, in 

a discussion which arose = the state of the churchyard 
at St. John’s Wood, Mr. Noades, undertaker, said that on 
Sundays bodies were brought into the church for funcral 
service in such a state that it rendered it exceedingly dan- 
us for persons to attend service there in the evening. 

ir P. Laurie:—That is an alarming statement. How 
many bodies are buried in St. John’s Wood Churchyard on 
Sundays? Mr. Noades:—From fourteen to twenty-two. 
My men, after placing bodies in the church, have often to 
hurry home and change their clothes, through the frightful 
state of these bodies.—Sir Peter Laurie:—Instant measures 
should be adopted to prevent the public attending service, 
then, on the evenings of Sunday, otherwise the most fatal 
al? be anticipated. [Surely the facts can be easily 
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The case of Lumley versus Gye, known as the Wagner 
ease, came on for argument yesterday, and will be con- 
tinued to-day. 

George Stone, the Bristol poet, has been robbed of his 
hard-earned savings, amounting to 357. He had refused 
to put the money in the bank, being fearful it would break. 
—Gloucester Journal. 

The new Grinnell Arctic expedition, which is shortly to 

in search of Sir John Franklin, is to be commanded 
Dr. Kane, an officer eminently qualified for the task. 

We have before us an official account of a railway acci- 
dent which happened on Tuesday :—“ An accident occurred 
on the South Eastern Railway yesterday. The 12.30p.m. 
train for Ramsgate left London at its proper time, but 
when within two miles of the Penshurst station the whole 
of the train, except the engine, ran off the rails. Twelve 

rs received cuts and bruises, but, fortunately, none 
of aserious nature. By means of the electric telegraph 
assistance was quickly procured, and the passengers, with 
the exception of one who was conveyed to Tunbridge, were 
transferred to other carriages, and the train proceeded to 
Ramsgate. A careful examination of the rails has been 
made, but no defect could be discovered; the cause of the 
carriages getting off the line, therefore, yet remains to be 
ascertained.” It is carefully done, is it not? How com- 
forting to the “ Twelve,” to have an official record of their 
* cuts and bruises !” 

Two trains met at a ballast hole on the Midland railway 
on Tuesday. One was a ballast train, the other a luggage 
train. Instead of passing each other civilly, they, as is but 
too often the custom on railways, as it used to be in the 
atreets before gas and police were invented, ran into each 
other. The ballast engine had only got on to the main line 
when the luggage train came up, and was turned over by the 
ballast engine. The goods vans were smashed to pieces, 
and the property strewed over the line. No bones were 
broken or life lost. 

Variety in the way of fire is not of common occurrence ; 
a ship on fire in dock for instance. Buton Monday flames 
burst from the Broderick, lying in the Regent's Canal 
basin, Limehouse. An attempt to scuttle her was made 
too late ; and the fire was not extinguished without the 
aid of the powerful London brigades working for many 
hours. A policeman fell into the water; the firemen saved 
him; but another man fellin and was drowned. 

Wilton Abbey, the residence of Mr. Sidney Herbert, was 
found to be on fire on Sunday morning. Assistance came 
quickly from the labourers on the spot, and from the town 
of Salishury near at hand. It was soon extinguished, and 
little damage was done. 

Herrings, of an unusual size, have just been imported 
from Norway. This is a novelty. 

The postman who delivers the Queen’s letters at Oshorne 
House is called the Royal postman. He walks twice daily 
between Cowes, Osborne, and Whippingham, covering 
fifteen miles of ground. His wages are 14s. per week, out 
of which he has to pay 7d. per week for ferryage, in crossing 
the Medina river ! 

We find the following in the Hampshire Independent 
of Saturday :—“ General Rosas, the ex-Dictator of Buenos 
Ayres, has presented Mr. F. W. Nives, hair-dresser, of 
Bernard-street, who has professionally attended upon the 
General since his residence in Southampton, with a silver 
shaving-basin, or perfumed water-dish, on which is neatly 
engraved the following inscription, —‘ Presented by his 
Excellency General de Rosas to F. W. Nives, as a testi- 
mony of regard. Southampton, 25th of December, 1852.’ 
Accompanying it was a letter written by the General, in 
Spanish, of which the following is a translation :—‘ South- 
ampton, Dec. 25,1852. Dear sir,—Be pleased to accept 
of this shaving-basin ; its chief value or merit consists in 
its having accompanied me in all my campaigns. It was 
manufactured at Buenos Ayres. It is more for use than 
grandeur, and may serve you as a remembrance of your 
visits to me, and be convenient in your duties.—Accept of 
the sincere affection of your faithful servant, Juan Manuel 
de Rosas.’” 

In the window of a goldsmith’s shop in Bernard-street, 
Southampton, there is exhibited a water-bottle made from 
the clay found at the Australian gold diggings. The clay 
is of a much darker colour than that from which water 
owe are made in this country. The bottle is shapely, 

ut it is neither glazed nor ornamented. On a close in- 
tion several minute specks of gold are observable on the 
surface of the bottle. 





The Quarterly Return of the Registrar General has been 
ee and comprises the births and deaths registered 

y 2190 registrars in all the districts of England during the 
autumn quarter ending December 31st, 1852: and the 
marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, about 
3342 registered places of worship unconnected with the Es- 
tablished Church, and 624 Superintendent Registrar's 
offices, in the quarter that ended September 30th, 1852. 

The registration of the year 1852 is completed, for the 
births and deaths, by the present return. The births were 
616,251 in 1851, and 624,171 in 1852. The deaths were 
395,933 in 1851, and 407,938 in 1852. The average 
annual rate of birth is 3-282 per cent., or nearly 1 in 30. 
In 1852 it rose to 3-472 per cent., or 1 in 29, The average 
annual rate of death is 2°242 per cent, (rather less than 
lin 45) ; in 1852 it was 2-269, or slightly above the average 
(1 in 44 nearly.) 

76,582 persons were married in the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 1852, giving a considerable excess on the numbers 
(74,310) married in the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
vious year, The number of marriages was 38,291, while 
in the summer quarters of 1840-3 the number of marriages 
never exceeded 29,397, and in 1842 fell so low as 27,288; 
in the summer of 1844 there was a sudden increase, and 
in the summer of 1845 the marriages were 35,003; in 
1847-8 the aumbers fell back to 32,439, and rose slowly 
until the summer of 1849; in each of the three succeeding 





summers (1850-2) the marriages have not been less than 
37,155 in number. Nothing probably indicates more 
accurately than these figures condition of the 

or the view which they took of their prospects in life 

the last eleven summers. 

152,066 births were registered in the last quarter of the 

ear, whereas the numbers in the quarter ending Decem- 

r 1851, were 149,155. The births registered in London, 
in the West Midland counties, and in Yorkshire, increased ; 
in the other divisions the numbers scarcely exceeded 
those in the previous year. 

As the births in the quarter were 152,066, the deaths 
99,946, the natural increase was 52,120. The number of 
emi ts who sailed in the quarter from London was 
19,399, Plymouth, 1676, Liverpool, 41,317 ; from the three 
English ports, 55,315. The total numbers who sailed from 
the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are Go- 
vernment emigration agents amounted to 57,913. Man 
who sailed from other ports are not in the return, and it 
is well known that a large proportion of the emigrants 
who sail from Liverpool are by irth Irish. At present it 
is probable, taking all circumstances into account, that the 
emigration from England is not equal to its natural 
eee eds it migrants who sailed during the 

he number of emigrants who ing the year 
1852 from the ports of the United Kingdom at which there 
are emigration agents, amounted to 350,647, or certainly 
not less, taking the year through, and other ports into 
account, than 1000 a day. 

99,946 deaths were registered during the last quarter of 
the year 1852. In the corresponding quarter of 1861 the 
deaths were 99,248. The annual rate of mortality in the 
last quarter is at the rate of 2°197 per cent., which is 
higher than the average rate, or than the a in the 
corresponding quarters of 1842-45, in 1848, in 1850-61, 
but much lower than 2.545 and 2.389, the rates of mor- 
tality in 1846-47. 

On dividing the country into two large divisions, the first 
of 117 districts, comprising the chief towns, and a population 
of 7,795,882, the second of 506 districts, having a popula- 
tion of 10,126,886, it is found that the mortality in the 
town districts was, during the quarter, at the rate of 2°514 
per cent. per annum, which is below the average (2-579), 
while the mortality in the country districts was at the rate 
of 1982 per cent. per annum, or somewhat above the 
average of the corresponding quarter (1-94i.) 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


A THOUSAND and eleven deaths were regi in London 
in the week that ended last Saturday. This return ex- 
hibits a very inconsiderable increase on the previous three 
weeks. Inthe ten corresponding weeks of the years 1843- 
52 the average number was 1068, which, if raised in pro- 

ortion to increase of population, would give a mortality 
for the present time of 1175. The deaths of last week are 
therefore less than the estimated amount by 164. Durin 
the month of January the mortality has been low for the 
season, 965 deaths having been registered in the first week, 
and in the subsequent weeks the numbers not having at- 
tained, or having scarcely exceeded 1000. 

Last week the births of 902 boys and 810 girls, in all 
1712 children, were registered in London. In the eight 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845-52 the average 
number was 1440. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29°750 in.; the mean 
daily reading on Monday was 30-022 in. The mean tem- 
perature of the week was 37-7 deg., which is about the 
average of the same week in thirty-eight years. The mean 
daily temperature was on Sunday 38°6 deg., after which it 
steadily declined till Thursday, when it was 36 deg., or 1°3 
deg. below the rang. It rose on the two following days 
to 39°2 deg. and 384 deg. The wind blew generally from 
the north-east. The mean dew point temperature was 
31°8 deg. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Bombay, on the 28th of December last, the wife of Lieu- 
tenant T. C. Alban, Eighth Regiment N.I.: a danghter. 

On the 19th ult., at Turin, the Hon. Mrs. Ed Erskine : 
daughter. 

On the 23rd ult., at Milton-house, near Portsmouth, the wife 
of the Rev. E. 8. — twin daughters. 

On the 25th ult., at Pendennis Castle, Falmouth, the wife of 
F. G. Whitehead, Esq., of the Seventh Royal Fusiliers: a 
daughter. 

On the 26th ult., at Clapham-common, the wife of Henry 
Ravenhill, Esq.: a son. 

On the 27th ult., at Stoke Damerel, Devonport, the wife of J. 
P. Palmes, Lieutenant H.M. steam ship Hogue : a son. 

On the 27th nit, at Carlton- ens, the Hon. Mrs. James 
Stuart. Wortley : a son. 

On the 27th ult., at West-hall, Mortlake, Mrs. Alexander 
Bramwell Bremner : a daughter. 

On the 27th ult., at her father’s residence, 62, Regency-square, 
Brighton, the wife of Horatio Kemble, Esq.: a ter. 

On the 29th ult., at 36, Brook-street, the Marchioness of 
Blandford : a daughter. . 

On the 31st ult., at Queen’s-road, Dalston, the wife of J. 
Dalston Jones, Esq., M.D., F.L.S.: a son. : 

On the 2nd February, at 24, i -erescent, the wife of 
Major Farnaby Cator, of the West Kent Militia: twin 





daughters. 
MARRIAGES. 
On the 25th ult., at St. Pancras’ Church, Mr. J. C. Webster, 
ot Hammerswith-terrace, Hammersmith, to Sophia eldest 


ia Law, 
daughter of Thomas Young McChristie, Esq., 37, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, , T, 
On the 25th ult., at Ha: the Rev. Frederick William 
Mann, second son of Lieutenant-Colonel Mann, late Royal Staff 
Corps, of De Beauvoir, , to Eleanor M second 
daughter of the Rev. Mark James Pattison, rector of Huxwell. 
On the 26th ult., by special license, at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Douglas, Isle of Man, Captain W. H. Stone, of the Forty-fourth 
Regiment, M.N.L, to Luey Bond, third daughter of the late 
Ogee tT R.N., s > rma, Fog 
mn the 27th ult., at the Friends’ Meeting-house, Darlington 
David Dale, second son of the late Dovid Dal, Bs Bengal 


Givil Service, to Ann B, Whitwell, of W: near Dar- 
ington, 





in the county of 
On the 27th ult., St. Anne’s Church, Lewes, Joseph 
Ewart. B ‘ te , to Cordelia, youngest dsughter of 


, to Esther Jane, of the late Rev. Sir 
William Murray, Bart., t font cis , N.B 

On the Ist of February, at St, Martin’s-i t Rev. 

. , MA, bent of Knottingley, Y: ire, to 
Anna, daughter Woodcock, Esq., of Coventry 


Nicholson, Esq., Lieutenant in her Majesty's Seventy-Seventh 
Regiment of Foot (second son of the late John Nicholson, Esq., 
of Brigg, Lipeolnshire), to Hannah Catherine, daughter of 
Charles Vieliey, Esq., of Westfleld-house, Mansfield. 

On the 2nd, at Lyndhurst Church, the Rev. Paulet Mildmay 
Co , rector of ——— son of 
Combe Compton, Esq., M.P. for South Hy .s, to Mary —— 
rine Powell, youngest daughter of the .ate Henry Weyland 
Powell, Esq., of Foxlease-park, Hants, 

DEATHS, 
On the 7th of September last, at sea, on board the ship 


Chance, from Liverpool to Port , Arabella Ann, aged four 
years; on the 8th of Burns, aged 


. » one year 
and a half; and onthe 1 be 5 erased rthur Vincent, aged 
three years, the only children of 7 w Hutchinson, Esq., 
surgeon, Government medical-officer of the Chance, and 
grandchildren of Robert 


Burns. 
On the 23rd of September last, at the First Convent of the 
Visitation, Paris, Helen ; and, on the 28th ult., at the Convent, 
York, Auna-Mary, daughters of W. A. Macleurin, M.A., late 
Dean of Mocay and Ross. 

On the 13th of December last, after five days’ illness, of 
yellow fever, on board the Great Western steamer, off 

ma, South America, Lieutenant William Durham Lyster, 

N., agen | agent, in the forty-third year of > 
we ~~: it., at Coblenz, Maria Frances, sister of the late 


the Forces in the I of 
On ti 





“On the 18th ult,, at St. Benedict’s Priory, Stafordshire, 
n the lL , a . 's - i 
Frances Barbara Tempest, sister of Sir Charles R. Tempest, 
Bart., of Broughton-hall, Yorkshire. 


On the 23rd ult., at Desvres, rear Boulogne-sur-Mer, Captain 
Warren Hastings White, late of the Thirty ight Regiment, and 
’ formerly of the Eighth Hussars, third son the late General 


White, of Bengal. 

On the 26th ult., at Kiplin, Yorkshire, John Deleval, Earl of 
Tyrconnel, G.C.H., in his sixty-third year. 

On the 26th ult., at the Palace, Norwich, 
Mrs. Howell, mother of the Right Rev. the 
Norwich. 
a. be vb ow A eran , near I ™ in br 

m of Hanover, Jo! ric de 
missary-General in the British SS Deputy, 
July 21, 1780, after seventeen years of uninterrupted 
I having performed impo and poe 1500 to Tate. te 
‘onian Is , Bi 
both branches of the Com issariat, he remainder 
his honourable life in rural and hospitable retirement, and in 
the possession of the respect and esteem of his relations 


friends, 
; On = 28th ult., in oa, eS —s days’ illness, 
’ a 
A aa aca a, Si 
t . nt’s- 

Listen Colonel Wien fame Hern tly ois 
Eighty-ninth Regiment, in his seventy-ninth year, much and 
deservedly respected. 

Early, on the morning of the 30th ult., d , at his resi- 
Atratiam, Baa of the Stock: Exchange, aged eighty. 

On the 31st ult., Captain Frederic James Ibbetson, late of the 
fo ange orgy Guards, and second son of the late Sir Charles 
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Mopern Amazons.—We live in an age when too 
many women appear to be ambitious of unsex- 
ing themselves before society, by aping the language and 
the manners of men—especially in reference to that 
miserable modern dandyism of demeanour, which aims 
at repressing all betrayal of warmth of feeling ; which 
abstains from displaying any enthusiasm on any subject 
whatever; which, in short, labours to make the 
fashionable imperturbability of the face, the faithful 
reflection of the fashionable imperturbability of the 
mind. Women of this exclusively modern order like 
to use slang expressions in their conversation ; assume a 
bastard-masculine abruptness in their manners, a bas- 
tard-masculine licence in their opinions ; affect to ridi- 
cule those ontward developments of feeling which pass 
under the general appellation of “sentiment.” Nothing 


impresses, agitates, amuses, or ts them im a 
hearty, natural, womanly way. pathy looks 
ironical, if they ever show it: love seems to be an affair 


of calculation, or mockery, or contemptuous sufferance, 
if they ever feel it. This sort of thing is considered to 
be a spirited rivalry for social pre-eminence and liberty 
with men, a glorious abnegation of the old-fashioned 
conventionalities of nature ; a triumphant denial (what- 
ever the physical differences may be) of any moral or 
intellectual difference between the sexes !—ConLiIne’s 
Basil, 




















TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is impossible to acknow! the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter ; 
end when omitted, it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the comm \. 

No notice can be taken of anon communications. What 
ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily for 
tion, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected i 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 


Bet 
CANE, 
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Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 

thing's ixed when all the world is by the very law 
on in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 


A WARNING TO MINISTERS. 


Amrpst the unusual quiet of the recess which 
has preceded the assembling of Parliament, and 
the general absence of anything like a demon- 
strative popular feeling either for or against 
Ministers, we have heard certain small whispers, 
and read certain striking hints, that among the 
most prominent topics will be the completion of 
our national defence by a large increase of the 
standing army. A contemporary has even named 
the number of the regiments to be raised. At 
the same time, we have had propositions for 
establishing sea fencibles Taek. + noticed and 
advocated ; and a certain unquestionable activity 
has pervaded our coast garrisons. The Times 
one morning grimly hinted that the exertions of 
the Peace party to diminish the national safety 
would soon be set at rest, by resolute measures 
on the part of the authorities. Mr. Cobden, at 
Manchester, menacingly paraded his determina- 
tion to resist any Government proposition to in- 
crease our armaments. All this looks vastly like« 
a belief that Ministers intend to propose a 
decisive measure. But that this measure will be 
a vote for increasing, to any appreciable extent, 
the standing army, we cannot believe. It is in- 
eredible ; for it would be a gross political blunder 
which no Government, in the present state of 
the public mind, could hope to survive. It is 
ineredible ; for Lord Palmerston is more favour- 
able to a militia than to an addition to our stand- 
ing army; and neither Lord Hardinge, nor Sir 
Charles Napier, nor Sir Harry Smith, are indis- 
Pe sed to a purely defensive national militia. 
“here are men in the Cabinet sufficiently bureau- 
cratic to approve of mercenary forces; there is 
the great Peace party itself flagrantly committed 
to support a huge standing army, if its defenders 
be needed ; there are the economists, not alto- 
gether peace men, who also affection hirelingg for 
economical reasons; there is all this feeling to 
encourage any Ministry in such unconstitutional 












innovations. But, until we see the proposition 
entered on the notice paper of either House, we 
epost, we refuse to believe that Lord Aberdeen 
will commit so gross a blunder as the raising of 
twenty, or ten, or even five additional regiments 
of the line, for national defence. 


For we do not want troops to ¢ on an 
aggressive war, nor for the use of our allies, un- 
less, perhaps, Belgium should need a helping hand. 
We want troops, soldiers of some efficient kind 
made out of the people themselves, and remaining 
of the people, for strictly defensive purposes. The 


inconsequent clamour of the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing classes for a large standing army is 
one of the ugliest signs of ineipient degeneracy ; 


and on the strength of this ery alone could Lord 
Aberdeen venture on the course ascribed to 
him. It is true there are gathering storms every- 
where, and accumulations of gigantic forces, 
numerical and substantial in every way, such as 
the world has seldom witnessed; and it will not 
do for England, who has to hold so much, to be 
unprepared with her contingent. If there is to 
be a war-feast or a love-feast of nations, we must 
be there. Strife cannot break out anywhere 
without touching British interests ; and our com- 
merce damaged, who would be the first to shriek 
for protection from the i of the Fleet or the 
e 
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would go to war about a tariff, or to convert new 
customers to belief in cotton, to-morrow. Ne- 
vertheless, all we ask for now is an adequate 
Home force for defence—suflicient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. At this moment it is Eng- 
land that requires sentries; not Malta or the 
West Indies. 

In other ts, Ministers are favoured. 
There is no roe ement criticism se —_ = 
senally, no violent e tations rouse itically. 
They have, what 16s hon ieomatel, * a free 
stage, and no fayour”—the most advantageous, 

, at the same time, responsible position for 
any party. They have, besides, an unequalled 
op ity of doing the state some service, 
and of quietly carrying those parliamentary, 
educational, and fiscal reforms which are, or 
ought to be, so well matured. We are pros- 
perous now; it is for them to provide against 
the chances of distress. The people are quiet, 
not discontented, freed from the pest of dema- 
gogues; it is for the Ministry to remedy the 
grievances the people have not forgotten, and have 
force enough to make felt at the right time. Day 
by day the nation is getting stronger and classes 
are waning in influence. Let Ministers take their 
cue from that fact, and give us national legisla- 
tion. It is but once in half a century that such 
an opportunity as the present occurs in the life 
of a people—so much to do, such men to do it, 
so unanimous a contentment, and so tranquil an 
expectation. It would be a disgraceful blunder, 
then, if, misled by commercial cries, Lord Aber- 
deen should deeply wound the noblest feelings of 
the nation, and utterly mar his opportunity, by 
proposing a large addition to the standing army. 





MR. COBDEN AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


“No movement,” say some, “no theory or scheme 
is worth more than the mind of the best man 
among those who" propound it or hold by it. 
The measure of the intellect of the best man 
connected with a movement is the measure of the 
value of the movement itself. The height of a 
crowd is the height of the tallest man in it; and 
no mere addition of numbers to a party can raise 
the intrinsic importance of what the party aspires 
to above the point already marked on what may 
be called its highest vertical column.” Others, 
however, deny this. ‘The addition of numbers,” 
they say, “increases not only the chances of a 
movement, but also its theoretical claims—and 
that in a higher than the mere arithmetical ratio.” 
When a prophet makes one proselyte, his creed 
or crotchet has not merely doubled the amount 
of its support; it has actually itself become a 
new thing, and acquired a higher potency. In 
becoming common to two minds, it has passed 
that stage at which you can measure its full 
value by separately ps CT either. And so, 
more visibly and undeniably, when the creed 
extends farther still and becomes the diffusive 
property of large masses of people. A body of 
men is something higher than a mere arithmetical 
aggregate of so many individuals ; its opinions 
and wishes acquire a new significance, and a 
right beyond that which, in the scale of intellect, 
would be assigned to individual expositions of 
them. Providence works by masses and ma- 
jorities; and an aggregate of fools may be 
the organ and advanced army of a thought to 
which Providence attaches greeter importance 
than to the firmest conclusion of one wise man.” 

One cannot help being bothered with such 
thoughts, when one looks at the Peace move- 
ment. When we speak of the Peace movement, 
however, we mean the real Peace people, the 
Manchester men, Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
and the men whom their own hearts acknowledge 
as followers. Such is the fallaciousness of words, 
such the cowardliness of men in trying to come 
as near as they can to what is getting momentary 
applause, and such the laxity of party-leaders 
in admitting all and sundry who choose to come 
under their banner on great gathering days, that 
hundreds put on the Peace cockade for a week 
or two who are not Peace people at all. -What 
on earth has Emile de Girardin to do with a peace 
movement, in the Manchester sense of the thing? 
What on earth have many of those to do with it 
who attended the late Peace Congress, and let 
theirnames beused inassociation withit? Of course 
I desire peace, but, &c. &c.” Such is the kind of 
phraseology with which we all think it necessary to 
prelude our argumentations with Peace people who 
are more peace-pugnacious than ourselves. We 





bayonets of the Line ? Peace party. They 


are poor cowards for our paing. What is the 





use of that preliminary? Let us give it up. 
Everybody desires peace, except when he thinks 
it necessary there should be war; and the whole 
question is as to when one thinks there is such a 
necessity. One result of this shilly-shallying is 
that hundreds of the “‘ of course I desire peace— 
but” kind of people get mixed up and confused 
with the real Simon Pures ; and when the Simon 
Pures are making a show of numbers, they do 
not object to this. But here we deal with the 
real peace people—the people who never add the 
but; who never saw, never see, and never will 
see the necessity for war; who laugh at all war- 
alarms, despise all war-adventures, call soldiers 
“butchers,” war “humbug,” and see in $ 
history nothing but a file of lists of the “killed 
and wounded.” Now, of such people we have no 
hesitation in saying that they are, as a mass, 
most poor and miserable creatures intellectually. 
They are almost all second-rate men of the last 
generation; the ablest men of that generation, 
and all the men of the present, are against them. 
Your Charles Sumners, your Elihu Burritts, and 
the like, are respectable men enough, but, by no 
test, will you make them out very magnificent 

rsonages intellectually. According to a not v 

igh standard, they write ill, speak ill, and th 
superficially ; they have no depth, no philosophy, 
no generality; what they write about the past 
with their “ butcheries” and lists of “ killed and 
wounded,” is, however, popular, poor stuff. And 
yet these men are about the best of the Peace- 
people. One of the best of them all (not pro- 
fessedly a Quaker)—the tallest man in the crowd 
—is undoubtedly Mr. Cobden. Now, Mr. Cobden 
isasuperiorman. Tried by evena high test, Mr. 
Cobden is a man of strength and mark ; sound, 
strong, hard-headed, honest,—he is a man deser- 
vedly conspicuous even among the able men of our 
day. The pamphlet which he has just published is 
calculated (historical inaccuracies apart) even to 
raise his reputation. It is, as a literary production, 
well-written, close, compact, and substantial ; 
about as good, we should say, as a large propor- 
tion of the leading articles in the Times,—and 
that is no mean praise. There are also touches 
in it, here and there, which show a higher intel- 
lectual point of view, even on the Peace-question, 
than is occupied by the Sumners and Burritt’s, 
with their “soldiers nothing but butchers,” their 
“war nothing but humbug,” and their “history 
nothing but lists of killed and wounded.” For 
his position as a chief of the Peace-movement, 
Mr. Cobden, we should say, is a man of as 
much intellectual generality as could be ex- 
pected. We can conceive only one Peace-advo- 
cate of a higher species, and that would be a 
Quaker standing on the principle of his creed,— 
the “ Yea and Nay” principle,—not mincing away 
that principle, and hedging it in with exceptions, 
but affirming it universally, making it prevail in 
all cases, and pouring it like oil on the social 
chaos. There might be a man of this stamp, who 
should be an intellectual giant. As it is, how- 
ever, Mr. Cobden is perhaps the best man, intel- 
lectually, connected with the Peace-movement. 

Yet there are, undoubtedly, greater and wiser 
men among us than Mr. Cobden, and these, too, 
not only not members of the Peace movement, 
but severe critics of it, and, so far as immediate 
activity is concerned, rather disposed to join a 
war movement. It is, we repeat, a fact indis- 
putable, that the abler men of the last genera- 
tion, and all the men of the newest generation, 
all the young men, stand intellectually out of the 
Peace movement. The question, then, is—On 
what principle are we to test the value of this 
movement—its historical chances and likelihoods 
—whether on the “tallest man in the crowd” 
principle, or on the principle that qualification in 
social matters may make up for inferiority of 
quality P In the one case, the Peace movement 
will seem but a temporary product of elderly 
men who are drifting to their graves, and who 
will take it to their coffins with them; in the 
other, it will seem a real historical augury, a hint 
of what is to be, a proposal all the more worthy 
of philosophic attention, that it comes not from 
the mouth of any solitary sage, but from the 
mouths of what might at first appear a large 
drove of animals of the kind that were inspired 
to teach Balaam. 

For our part, we are eclectics in such cases. 
We believe both in the “ tallest man in the 
crowd” principle, and also in the principle of the 
increase of the respectability of a belief by the 
mere quantification of the believing substance, 
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pelieve, therefore, that even Mr. Cobden 
ike a great deal of rubbish in the matter of 
rence, and that it is not from him that we should 
a true and deep appreciation of the present 
state, or of the past history, of Europe. He is one 
of the tallest men in the Peace crowd ; but there 
are taller men out of that crowd. The pamphlet on 
the state of Europe, and especially on the relations 
of this country to France during the last sixty 
ears, is an able pamphlet ; but an abler pamphlet 
might be written which should tear it to ne 
Even the opening part of the pamphlet, which is 
far the best, and which is intended as ahistorical 
demonstration of the fact that England was the 
rin the last war with France, and that 

sion was foolish and wrong, is suscep- 

tible, as the Times has proved, of revision in a 
higher and more searching spirit. And as to the 
latter , where Mr. Cobden assumes a loftier 
office, and becomes an interpreter of the signs of 
the age, first sweeping through the social mind 
of England, and finding only a silly bugbear of 
war there, put into it by dotards and redcoats ; 
then ranging the social mind of France, and 
finding no desire of war there, but only polite- 
ness and the highest civilization; and, lastly, 
ing into that cavernous hole which no 

x being ever pretended to see to the 
bottom of before, the mind of Louis Napo- 
leon, and assuring the world that there, too, 
there is nothing like war, but only stones and 
mud; why, as to all this, what can one say but 
that Mr. Cobden’s philosophy is the philosophy 
of Mr. Cobden. In short, as an exposition of 
the place and duty of England in Europe at the 
t time, Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet is, in its 

tter part, a shocking example of the intellectual 
arrogance of a man of limited views. One reads 
it with astonishment, and so far from being con- 
vinced, looks up only to see the whole atmosphere 
more full of war than before, and the danger in- 
creased by such blind fanaticism for peace. And 
so with that incarnation of Mr. Cobden’s pam- 
hlet, the Peace congress, so long as it confined 
itself to desires and the diffusion of sentiment, 
it was good ; when it entered on that highest and 
most difficult business of all, the calculation of 
the chances of a social probability, it was but as 
a congress of schoolboys not performing a sum 
which had heen set them, but attempting to de- 
cide the sum by votes. And yet, as we have said 
above, we see good in Mr. Cobden and the whole 
Peace movement. As present advisers, the Peace 
advocates, in the sense in which we use the name, 
are foolish, arrogant, and dangerous ; the coming 
years of Europe will consume them and their 
crotchets as fire consumes dry grass; and Mr. 
Cobden himself will yet see appalling proofs that 
civilization and war are not such incompatible 
things as he thinks them, and that society may 
wear red boots in the morning and white kid 
loves in the evening, as readily in London as in 
aris or at Pesth. But in appreciating fully the 
value of the Peace movement, we can dismiss the 
“tallest man” principle, and call in the “ quanti- 
fication” principle; and then Ca ira. Whata 
number of men, even if individually they are 
second-rate, have taken into their heads, wll go 
on and end in something. And, equally with 
sentiment, profound social science—science pro- 
founder than Mr. Cobden’s—points to peace as 
a goal and consummation. To the age of mili- 
tary activity and feudalism is to succeed the age 
of industrial activity and equality—we all know 
that. There may be ups and downs and jolts in 
our progress ; but thither we go, in spite of those 
who will lose their commissions when the peace 
comes. And perhaps, as Cromwell said, God has 
‘kindled a seed” among us in this Peace move- 
ment. Ifso, though it be a cotton-seed, it will 
come to something. Only, before then the move- 
ment will have to make out a better case for 
itself, not only on the “ quantification” principle, 
but also on the “tallest man” principle. We 
should hail the appearance of that ideal Quaker 
we have described, who should universalize the 
maxim of “yea and nay.” In his hands the 





Peace movement would become another thing as | 


pomeinel prediction and agitation, while it would 


ess felt as a political impediment and i . 
tinence. me “ payne 





THE MORAL OF THE ACHILLI CASE. 
Wuatever may be thought by i 
y the public at 
large of the aggregate results of the late pro- 
ceedings in the case of Achilli ». Newman, it is 
perfectly clear that that part of the community 





which reflects must, by this time, be rather out of 
conceit with Lord Campbell’s much vaunted law 
of libel, as well as utterly astounded at the in- 
difference with which the 
particular case has been received. 


That the original verdict was against the 
weight of evidence, no sane man ever doubted ; 
that Dr. Newman was perfectly justified in what 
he said, the very penalty inflisted upon him 
admits. The law only, in its ultimate perfec- 
tion, at that point of unsurpassable excellence 
to which, according to its author, it has now 
arrived, pronounces him guilty, and, to the be- 
wilderment of ordinary intellects, requires the 
judges to inflict a punishment, which they, in 
conscience, made so trifling that its mention 
caused the crowds in court to laugh, for an 
offence which, if committed, deserved the severest 
sentence and the strongest reprobation. But 
the plea of justification, we are told, is one 
and entire ; it raises only one issue, and unless 
the whole of it be proved, that issue must be 
found for the plaintiff: so that, in this case, sup- 
posing Dr. Newman to have established, to the 
satisfaction of the Protestant Palladium of Bri- 
tish liberties, the truth of twenty-two of his 
twenty-three charges against the virtuous and 
respectable “Christian unattached,” who now 
has a verdict, and supposing that twenty-third 
charge to have been the least important of them 
all, still the whole would not have been proved ; 
and therefore, though his sentence might have 
been lenient, his condemnation would have been 
inevitable! As it is, even, the judges based their 
refusal of a new trial, not upon the ground that 
the verdict was not, in the main, against the 
weight of evidence ; they admitted in terms, they 
confessed in their sentence, that they were not 
satisfied with the verdict; but, they said—we 
use the Chief Justice’s own words in this legal 
exposition—‘“ Even if we should be of opinion 
that, with respect to any one, or to all of these 
charges, the evidence greatly preponderated 
against the prosecutor, we conceive that we could 
not with propriety [i.e. according to the existing 
law] set the verdict aside and grant a new trial.” 
They took refuge for themselves, and endeavoured 
to hide this strange anomaly in the law, under 
the shadow of an argument that there were mat- 
ters in Dr. Newman's attack which, confessedly, 
he was not, at the trial, in a position to prove ; 
and that, consequently, though they might agree 
with him, and his counsel, rom the world, as to the 
worthlessness of that evidence for the prosecution 
which, because it supported their prejudices, the 
jury had received: yet they, and the jury, and his 
counsel, and the world, must also be permitted to 
agree with him that there were some of his facts 
which he could not legaily prove, and which there- 
forehe could onno principle legally justify. Achilli 
had been so ingenious, his lawyers had been so 
clever, that a mass of evidence supporting Dr. 
Newman's justification was got rid of ; some by 
the simple process of delay, till such time as the 
objectionable witness had left England; some 
by the judicious use of those technicalities to 
the restraint of which judges and juries so 
smilingly assent, when it & pens that the testi- 
mony thus legally excluded leads to a moral con- 
viction at which they had much rather not arrive, 
and when, admitting the competency of the evi- 
dence, they cannot without utterly stultifying 
themselves, deny its sufficiency. Dr. Newman, it 
appears, therefore, because this evidence doubt- 
less, if existing, could not be got at, wasnot justified 
in the unproved part of his libel, though when he 
wrote it he believed it—though when he wrote it 
he had sufficient grounds for believing it; not 
even if, when he wrote it, it was true. He was 
to know that evidence satisfactory to his mind 
—and though it may be a libel, we must say, to 
other people’s—was open to technical objection ; 
and he was to be ready at any time to bring, 
from any country, original documents which had 
been burnt, women who were pregnant, and 
whose husbands would not let them come, and all 
sorts of other impossible testimony, the existence 
of which, as it was, he could prove, and for 
the absence of which he could and did most satis- 
factorily account. Dr. Achilli, on the other hand, 
was simply to read his Times every morning of 
the trial, to keep his short-hand writers each 
day diligently at work, and after a sufficient con- 
sumption of midnight oil over the charges proved 
against him, to deny them in detail one after 
the other; to thank God that he was not as 
other priests are, and to return, an escaped, but 


al sentence in this 





noisy law-reformers and barristers out of 

who at present seem to have no object 
appointments and notoriety, turn their minds to 
such questions as these? Not a word more should 
be said of their motives, if only they would be 
either practical or useful in their operations. 

With regard to the mode in which this case 
has been conducted, from the time when Lord 
ag em: first -— 9 fit to talk clap-trap about 
the Inquisition, and comicality about the where- 
abouts of a Catholic bishop’s See, to the time 
when Mr. Justice Coleridge, pausing, like his 
brother judge, for y sag wan recited his quasi- 
Protestantism from the bench, and delayed pro- 
nouncing the sentence to tell us—what if true 
was not important, and what if important would 
not have been relevant—that he meant to die 
in the Church of England, we can only echo 
the universal expression of diagust uttered 
from all quarters, and, we may say, from all 
countries, whither the fame, or rather the in- 
famy, of this trial has made its way. There was 
some excuse—at least, some way 0 accounting— 
for Sir Frederick Thesiger’s acrimony. A disap- 
ointed man, who would at this time have 
sm Attorney-General of the Fusion, but for 
the stinging clause which his—as he then thought 
it—expedient. zeal, added to the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, might, with some grounds, if not with 
any show of reason, attack bitterly, personally, 
and all but unprofessionally, the first Catho! 
who came in his way. He could not be justified, 
but he might ultimately be pardoned, for talking 
of Dr. Newman's writing as “ coarse,” and “ low, 
and “vulgar ribaldry,” and of Dr. Newman’s 
temper in writing, as one of “ vindictiveness.” 
We should have lamented over the bad taste, 
and deplored the bad animus which could have 
made any advocate, under the circumstances, 
contend in aggravation of the punishment 
of a man infinitely his intellectual superior, 
and when his client's reputation was no longer 
affected, ‘‘ that nothing could be more scandalous 
than this libel, and that no one could read it 
without being satisfied that it was the production 
of the most rancorous feelings.” But our regret 
and surprise at the use of such la e at such 
a time is lost and hidden in the still greater 
wonder which we feel when we come to read the 
sentence itself. The barrister had only been be- 
trayed into improprieties, but the judge put him- 
self studiously and affectedly in the wrong. 
Wanting to be talked about and to be popular, 
and knowing that the “whole available comic 
talent” of the Bench had been exhausted by Lord 
Campbell, he attempted the solemnities, and 
preached—he preached—at Dr. Newman, and—at 
the reporters. He described Dr. Newman as an 
executioner brandishing with joy and triumph the 
instrument of punishment, and, without the 
smallest reason, of the invisible Church to which 
Achilli now belongs, as the Church (that of 
England) of which Dr. Newman was formerly a 
member. He told us, after expressions of “ in- 
finite shame and disgust” at the “manner” of 
this libel, what his own religious views always 
had been, at present were, and hereafter always 
would be; and it was not till the crowds were 
getting tired of sitting under this irrelevant and 
Inappropriate discourse, that he condescended to 
come to the point, and to tell Dr. Newman, amid 
general laughter, the amount of sentence meted 
out to his crime—that crime being, we must re- 
member, malignantly libelling an innocent man, 
and subsequently pss Bec twenty-two witnesses 
to perjure themselves in support of the libel— 
¥ The sentence of the Court upon you is, that you 
pay a fine of one hundred pounds to the a ss 
and that you be imprisoned in the first-class of 
misdemeanants in the Queen’s Prison until that 
fine be paid.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge will gain no glory b 
this stage effort, with its fatal ti cliaes tie i. 
Thesiger will wish his share in the proceedings 
forgotten ; Lord Campbell will see henceforth, by 
his colleague’s experience, that judicial sermons 
succeed even better than judicial jokes in eliciting 
laughter ; and the law of libel, seen h by 
laymen, and discovered out of doors to be unjust, 


will, as the result of this trial, be brought into 
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some sort of relation to justice, after much oppo- 
sition from lawyers and much sneering from pro- 
fessed law-reformers. 








THE “NATION” ON THE “LEADER.” 


Tue Nation has paid _us the high compliment of 
alone excepting the Leader in its tuous 


pais egg : sad bP gooey and - com- 
ments of the London press.” e have gained 
the distinction by our firms, by the knowledge 


we have displayed of Irish polities, and by the 
absence, in what we have said of the recent 

uarrels of the Irish party, of all misrepresenta- 
tions, save those incident to our point of view. 
Unfortunately, however, our —_— of view is not 
that taken by the Vation, and our contemporary 
only quotes us to attack us—only honies us that 
we may become the sweeter morsel. The ob- 
vious inference he leaves to his readers is—If the 
only London journal which does display fairness 
ond knowledge makes these mistakes, what must 
the ignorance and the bigotry of the rest of the 
English Press be ? 

Having always carefully treated “ Trish poli- 
tics” as matters of imperial consideration, and 
having counted on the Irish party as portion of 
the general Liberal party, it will be worth while 
to endeavour to convince Mr. Duffy that he is not 
quite right, and that the Leader is at least not so 
wrong as he supposes. The controversy may be 
put without, difficulty in the proper light. 

Mr. Duffy is the leader oF that section of his 
countrymen who have denounced Messrs. Keogh 
and Sadleir for taking offices in the Aberdeen 
Government, who have thrown Mr. Sadleir out 
of his seat, who intend to deal as summarily with 
Mr. Keogh, and who proclaim as the futute 
policy of the Irish Parliamentary party, ‘“ Inde- 
pendence of all English Governments.” In our 
comments on the schism we avoided the personal 

uestion, and spoke only with reference to 
the future; and what we said was this. 
That a Parliamentary party must accept the 
House of Commons’ conditions of success; that 
the Irish party, representing “Tenant Right” 
and “ Religious Equality,” was certainly suffi- 
ciently strong in numbers to‘hold the balance 
between English parties ; that it had turned out 
Lord Derby; that it could put Lord Aber- 
deen in a minority; but thatif it resolved on 
opposing every English Government which re- 
fused to concede * Tenant Right” and “ Reli- 
gious Equality” to Ireland, then, as Tenant 
Right is supposed by English people to mean 
confiscation, and as Religious Equality undoubt- 
edly does mean the repeal of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, and as, consequently, the Irish party 
is, on these points, in advance not only of the 
English House of Commons, but of the English 
public, the only result of so factious a parliamen- 
tary policy would be—something very much more 
afflicting to Ireland than a dead letter insult on 
the statute-book. That, therefore, isolation in 
Parliament was impossible to this party; that it 
could only progress by allying itself with the 
English parties which reach nearest to its own 
principles; that distinct “independence” was 
perfectly possible, in the Parliamentary alliance 
of parties ; and that into the Government which 
was formed by Lord Aberdeen, liberal and pro- 
mising members of the Irish party could have 
entered without compromising their principles in 
any greater degree than the principles of the 
Radical party were compromised by Sir William 
Molesworth and Mr. Osborne coalescing with 
Lord John Russell and Sir James Graham. 
Result: that if Mr. Duffy and Mr. Moore had 
thoroughly appreciated the position of the party, 
they would, with a view to keeping the ey. to- 
gether, have passed over the “treachery” of 
their friends with a quiet protest against the 
breaking of pledges; and by not driving the de- 
serters completely from their body, they would, 
in the deserters’ presence in the Ministry, have 
held the — of a generous Irish policy 
from the Aberdeen cabinet. To these—to most 
Englishmen self-evident—propositions we will 
give the Nation's reply. 

First, we quite admit the Nation’s plea, that 
the English press is wrong in attacking a party 
which punishes men for a breach of faith. 
Messrs. Sadleir and Keogh did doubtless break 
their pledge; and on the ground of morality, no 
one ean fairly censure Messrs. “Moore and Duffy. 
The ground of expediency is quite another thing. 
At all events, we have nothing to do with the 
personal question ; and if further desertion has 
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been prevented by the denunciation of the ring- 
leaders, why, ont very glad of it; only, we 
doubt if just the reverse be not the fact. It 
‘appears to us that the Irish party is split up by 

ferocity of this denunciation of men who were 
esc agg popular: and in passing, we may 
reply to the sneer at our ignorance in supposing 
) were “ northern MP's” Telonging to the 
party, by saying, that we looked forward to a 
northern Parliamentary contingent to represent 
the Presbyterians who appear on Tenant-right 
platforms; and certainly our fear that these 
northern M.P.’s would not follow Mr. Moore, 
and still less willingly Mr. Duffy, is borne out by 
Mr. Sharman Crawford’s letter.—the ex-can- 
didate for Louth’s letter—defendingthe deserters, 
and denouncing the denunciation. 

To come, however, to the argument. The 
Nation wonders at the vision of Celtic savage 
iaolation we have conjured up. Our answer is, 
that when people cry ‘“ independence,” and decry 
joining a Government which is made up of 
iberals and radicals, they suggest an isolated 
party in Parliament; and it was to the demon- 
stration of the absurdity of such isolation that 
we addressed ourselves. Our contemporary 
(whom we trust, by this admission, we have 
in some degree convinced) now says: “It is 
sufficient to answer, that what the Irish 
was before the recess, that precisely, to all intents 
and purposes, it means to be after the recess ; 
that it does not separate itself from English help, 
but will gladly-exchange good offices with any 
party with which it can honestly sympathize, 
and with a Government (or the Government) 
more readily than another.” Here clearly is all 
we want in the way of a promise of policy: it is 
an admission, that had not the pledge inst 
lace-taking been so absurdly sw a by 
Tice Sadleir and Keogh, those gentlemen 
would have met with a tolerably good reception 
in Ireland on arriving with their new titles from 
England. 

The Nation goes on to say that the Irish party 
(the denunciatory part of it) is taking ‘“ the only 
course by which a minority can get itself listened 
to;” and our contemporary proceeds to draw a 
parallel between the Irish party and the Peel 
party, in the last Parliament. 

That party, between thirty or forty in number, sat 
and acted together; followed the lead of neither 
Cabinet nor Opposition, but judged for themselves of 
every question that came before the House; asked no 
favours from Government; preserved a strict but 
friendly neutrality towards all parties, and punished 
deserters from their ranks by all the means at their 
command. 

To raise the Irish members from being the lacqueys 
of Government into a similar position of independence, 
was the fundamental policy of the Irish party—it was 
their bond of union; it was, and is, their sole means of 
accomplishing any Irish object in Parliament; and the 
proceedings at Carlow, which have alarmed the Leader 
with visions of Irish isolation, were merely the ordinary 
practice of “whipping a deserter to prevent further 
desertion.” 

The parallel seems to us peculiarly unfortunate. 
In the first place, because the Peel party is en- 
on in the Ministry, for junction with which, 

essrs. Sadleir and Keogh are to be ruined. But 
the parallel is chiefly infelicitous because the 
Peel party was simply a clever clique, which had 
no tan ible principles distinctly separating it 
from other parties, and which, therefore, had no 
“points” in advance of the country to force on 
the House, and on concession to which alone it 
would consent to leave the Whigs in power. The 
Peelites, in point of fact, after Sir Robert's death, 
never counted twenty men, and never had nume- 
rical power in divisions in their hands. But such 
of the Peelites as did keep together, acted just 
as we advised Mr. Duffy to induce his party to 
act. For instance, when Sir Robert Peel (the 
— one) went over to the Tories, and Mr. 

rederic Peel went over to the Whigs, they— 
held their tongues. 

The Nation deals harshly with our suggestion, 
that the isolated policy would lead to the disfran- 
ehisement of Roman Catholic Ireland. But these 
matters are only to be put strongly. An Irish 
party refusing to amalgamate itself among im- 
perial parties would do the very work the enemies 
of the Roman Catholics want done; and the 
Nation, in saying, “If England will take the 
grave course of making outlaws of the Cathdlics 
of Treland, they, too, may accept it without hesi- 
tation, It is the shortest and directest method of 
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settling all national differences —an immedia 
dissolution of ership”—only supports ou. 
hint that Mr. 'y cannot expect to be ac- 
cepted as the Parliamentary leader of gentlemen 
who mean very much less, and would risk v 
much less, than he means or would risk. We 
are not saying that the Irish party would not be 
justified, on abstract reason, in holding aloof from 
any English party not going as far as itself; and 
if an Irish disfranchisement were threatened, we 
will not venture to argue that a rebellion would 
not be a_proper alternative, particularly if suc- 
cessful. e limit ourselves to pointing out that 
a Parliamentary party accepting Parliament 
verdicts must conform itsel? to the best practi- 
cable Parliamentary combinations. 

In conclusion, our contemporary says,— 

“ We are assured that ‘There is no longer an Irish 
Party—it is nothing, if not representing unanimity 
among the people.’ A singular dogma this. Suppose 
we were to say, ‘There is no longer an ABERDEEN 
Cabinet—it is nothing, if not representing unanimity 
in Parliament’—or, ‘There is no longer a Protestant 
Church—it is nothing, if not representing unanimity 
among the English people.’ Even in the axiomatic 
form nonsense is nonsense. There is an Irish party, 
counting more votes than the party of Pex or the 
party of CospEn; including capable and cultivated 
men; and able, if they see good reason, to turn the 
scale against the new Government any day in the 
week. This is not a spectre, but a very substantial en- 
tity in Parliamentary forces, and one of which our con- 
temporary, or his friends, will not soon see the end.” 


We have only to comment on this, that 
our contemporary again is mistaken in his paral- 
lels. If the members are broken up, one 
half following Sadleir and Keogh, the other Moore 
and Duffy, then there is no longer the “ Irish 
party,” which was so numerically strong that: it 
could change British Governments. Is not that 
clear? And that Messrs. Moore and Duffy do 
not control the Irish party, we see indications in 
each successive days’ Irish news. We repeat, 
“the Irish party is nothing, if not unanimous,” 
for this reason, that a national support only could 
sustain a party which asked Tenant Right and 
the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill from 
the British Propertied and Protestant Parliament. 
These concessions might one day be granted to 
an unanimous people: they will never be 
granted to a Parliamentary ‘“ body”—declined 
from a “ party.” 

As, however, our notion is that a parliamentary 
alliance between Irish Liberal and English Radical 
membersis quite possible and very proper ; and as, 
obviously, the influence of the Liberal element 
in the Guessiioashs as against its Conservative 
tendencies, will be dependent upon the amount 
of discipline and determination in the Liberals 
“below the gangway,” we shall be glad to find 
Mr. Duffy's anticipations of success verified ; 
and, undoubtedly, if the Aberdeen Government 
is not to be a progressive Government, then we 
cannot have, among Liberals, too much personal 
“independence.” 

Let us hope, indeed, that Messrs. Keogh and 
Sadleir, and Sir William Molesworth, and Mr. 
Osborne, would return to Opposition, if an Op- 
position should become necessary. So far, we 
decline to consider these men as among those 
statesmen whose patriotism has been only the 
coquetry of political prostitution. It may still 
be cheaper for a Premier to buy them to breed, 
and easier to import defenders from an Opposi- 
tion, than to rear them in a Ministry: but, in 
the present instance, such tactics are supereroga- 
tory in a strong administration, and, at any rate, 
let us not make impossible the escape of the vic- 
tims of such tactics. 


HOW TO MEET THE PEACE PARTY. 


Tex is one way in which the latest declaration 
of Mr. Cobden, that he is not an advocate of 
eace at any price, may be easily put to the test. 
he second of the infamous “ Six Acts,” passed 
in 1819, to enable the Lancashire magistrates 
to repress their poor neighbours, and generally 
to stifle popular agitation, was intended “ to 
prevent the training of persons to the use of 
arms, and to the practice of military evolutions 
and exercise,” rill, as is well known, is a 
luxury forbidden to Englishmen. That disci- 
pline which enables large bodies of men to act 
together with order and certainty is not one of 
the birthrights of your very modern free-born 
Briton. Now, among the cheapest of defences 





is an armed and disciplined people ; and the test 
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© impose on Mr. Cobden is, that he should 
ask for leave to bring in a bill to repeal all Acts 
which operate “ to prevent the training of per- 
sons to the use of arms, and to the practice of 
military evolutions and exergise.” 

We are quite clear on this point. The people 
not only have, in a strict, though not in a tech- 
nical sense, the right to “‘ training to the use of 
arms,” and military evolutions, but it is a great 
national duty. Mr. Cobden proposes to meet 
an invader with the smiths of the country, but 
untrained and unpracticed in concerted move- 
ments, the smiths, and even the cotton-spinners 
of the country, are a mob with which a French 
army would not find it difficult to deal. Let us 
make the best of all our present materials of de- 
fence ; but do not let us neglect the greatest ma- 
terial of all—the nation itself, 

To meet the peace-party, we propose seriously 
to our Government certain practical and popular 
Something of the kind must be done. 
Tt is quite clear that Mr. Cobden and Mr. Charles 

ilpin are bent on deteriorating the nation in a 
aay point of view, that if they succeed, the 

Jepen ence of England and her high station 
n't be worth ten years’ purchase, and that, 

e Carthage, we shall fall before some nation 

ss the slave of trade and more healthily orga- 

ized. Therefore we propose that Government 
aould meet the peace-party by a counter policy, 
vhich would have the advantage of being inex- 
pensive. We suggest that, without waiting for 
Mr. Cobden, Lord Palmerston should move the 
repeal of all drilling acts, that Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert should revive the extinguished rifle corps, 
that in any scheme of national education provi- 
sion should be made for military drill, and that 
such training should be recommended in all pri- 
vate schools, so that every male, as he arrives at 
the age of manhood, may be able to handle some 
weapon, and act in concert with others. We 
propose this purely for national defence, not 
only as strictly a military, but as a sanitary 
measure. Among the best elements of defence, 
we reckon health and strength. Itis impossible 
that our men should not be more generous, more 
right-minded and manly, other things being 
equal, when they have been well trained and 
accustomed to arms. 

We utterly deny that they would be more 
prone to go to war with other nations, or to pro- 
voke war gratuitously. Let the Peace Society, 
and the schoolmaster, and the press, teach the 
rising generation the folly and horror of war, 
whether wagedin defence of aristocratic privileges, 
or to acquire territory, or even to extend com- 
merce. But let them teach also that submission 
is worse than war, and that a wealthy and effe- 
minate people, such as we bid fair to become 
in obedience to the dictates of the peace party, is 
a worse evil than submission. 

The proposition of Manchester is that, for de- 
fence, we should rely on a hireling soldiery. 
What has become of the good old English ab- 
horrence of a standing army? The first step 
from native mercenaries would be to foreign 
mercenaries, then from Swiss to Condottieri ; 
and lastly, to submission and national death. 
Talk of the “ cheap defence of nations” —the only 
one we know is the nation itself—armed and 
a. 

e make these propositions in all sincerity. 
We have no occult purpose, no desire even to 
placethe people in a better position to prefer an or- 
ganized demand for popular rights so long denied; 
we only ask that the old right and self-reliance 
of Englishmen may be restored to them, liberty 
to bear arms, and liberty to acquire the use of 
them in the most effective way; and we base 
our demand on the desirability of attaining two 

eat ends,—the improvement of the physical 
ealth of the people, and the preservation of our 
national independence. 


THE TEN HOURS’ QUESTION; OR, TRADE 
AND HUMANITY. 


Tax operatives of Todmorden have just held 
another public meeting on the Ten Hours’ Bill 
question, in which Samuel and Joshua Fielden 
took part, and the Reverends Brook Herford and 
J. R. ~e assisted. The friendly feeling 
manifested between employers and operatives on 
this occasion, is another remarkable instance of 
the good understanding between hitherto oppos- 
ing classes. The late Act for the regulation of the 
hours of labour honourably respected in Tod- 
morden, Padiham, and other places, by the masr 








ters, is set at defiance in Heywood, Stockport, 
and Oldham. If the Government have passed a 
law on the side of humanity, the Government 
should see it enforced. The meeting made this 
natural and just demand, and we hope to see it 
responded to. The whole question turns on this 
point, whether we are justified in preventing 
cruelty to animals, and not justified in preventing 
— to men, women, and children. It is be- 
side the facts of the case to say that animals 
have no volition, and therefore the law steps in 
to protect them. In working-class competition, 
where the poor people have no capital, but only 
imperious wants, they have no volition. They 
are at the mercy of those who use them. If you, 
overlooking their necessities, say they ought not 
to suffer themselves to be made tools, it is clear 
that employers ought not to be allowed to make 
tools of them, to an extent that involves the de- 
terioration of society, and the steady growth of 
disease and immorality. Reform can only be ef- 
fected by reaching the employers. Many of them 
honourably co-operate with the law, and take 
the initiative, as the Messrs. Fielden do, in an 
advocacy of King Alfred's wise division of eight 
hours for work, eight for recreation, eight for 
repose. One operative, Mr. Thomas Barker, 
observed, that ‘ Liberty consisted in order ; there 
was no order without law, and no law without 
restriction””—an intelligent notion of the practical 
workings of liberty and law which would do credit 
to many employers. Men who think thus tem- 
perately, deserve the attention of the legislature 
when they ask that protection which humanit 
would grant, and the true interests even of trade 
would concede. 

The following passage in the speech of Mr. 
Joshua Fielden, of Stansfield Hall, contains not 
only wisdom for the operative, but, we think, 
also for the employer :— 

“ Mr. Fielden urged the audience not to yield to the 
temptations of earning a few extra shillings per week 
at the expense of their health and comfort. Even if 
they reverted to the old 12-hours system, and all were 
continued in employment, the result would be that 
from the increased quantity of manufactures thrown 
thereby on the market, the price of the commodity 
would be reduced, on the very principle that the old 
woman adopted when she said ‘when eggs is plenty, 
eggs is cheap; but when eggs is scarce, eggs is dear !’ 
(Laughter.) If the present fluctuations in the hours 
of labour were to continue, at one time they would find 
themselves in heaven—at another sunk down low in 
the abyss—one moment well-fed and clothed, at an- 
other starving and pawning their clothes. Shorter 
hours would cause a greater number of people to be em- 
ployed—thus new factories would be built, giving work 
to more masons, joiners, and artisans of every kind— 
who, in their turn, would buy more produce, and thus 
increase the demand.” 

If the morality of labour may not yield to 
the temptation of a few extra shillings, should 
the morality of capital do it? If trade is to be 
exempted ben the necessity of observing the 
laws of morality and humanity, some other pro- 
fessions we could name might consistently claim 
a similar immunity. 





4 RAP FOR THE SPIRIT-RAPPERS. 


From a variety of anonymous Spirit-Rappers—some in- 
dignant, some expostulatory, some almost apostolical—we 


tions, naturally enough, were with a previous husband, who 
not having insured, and regretting his improvidence, was 
kindly supplying her a livelihood in this way. The couple, 
we should say the trio, retired into a private room, where the 
lips of the pair still in the flesh were seen parted as if in 
prayer, whilst a Bible and Prayer-book were placed before 
them to rouse the imaginations of any spectators who 
might be susceptible. After a while, certain preliminary 
noises having been heard, and some motion of the table 
being visible, we were invited to join tue council and com- 
municate with the dead. Some of the party did so, asking 
questions, to which two “ raps” constituted a negative, three 
an affirmative reply. As long as this went on there was 
nothing to complain of: but at length the company got 
tired, and the professors adventurous. A lady thought of 
her husband ; and the writing “medium” under that hus- 
band’s inspiration was to inscribe the deceased’s Christian 
name. For this purpose he went convulsively to work ; 
he wrote, and proclaimed Charles. The dead man called 
himself John when in this world! But it is unnecessary 
at any length to expose an imposture, which is only not 
ridiculous on account of its possibly serious effects. The 
sole mystery of the performance is that “raps” occur for 
which one cannot account, and that there is a motion of 
the furniture of which one cannot see the cause. Upon 
this evidence the jugglers make their appeal, and upon no 
other. For our part we should be unwilling to deprive 
them of their plunder, which those whom they take in can 
very well spare, if a stupid curiosity were the sole cause of 
their success. But the fact is, they have made converts, 
or rather fools, of grown and nominally educated men ; 
and the delusion of adults has had such an effect upon 
them that even madness may result in many cases from 
the belief in this nonsense with which they have haunted 
the minds of their children. Young girls and boys have 
been nominated as future “ media,” and, as a consequence, 
have had their nerves shaken and their sleep destroyed 
with perpetual visions of ghosts, and all sorts of imagined 
communications from spirits. This makes the matter so 
serious, that though we began in irony we must end in 
earnest. The Spirit-rappers’ pretensions appear, to say 
the least of it, to be a nuisance; and if a nuisance, they 
ought to be “put down.” Let there be a judicial, and if 
required, a scientific investigation of their claims: an 
ordeal of inquiry is but an act of justice to professors of 
truth. 





A (HAIR) BRUSH WITH THE EMPEROR. 
Wuen an Emperor, nobly declining official alliances with 
blood royal, marries for love and true religion, congratu- 
lating his subjects that they have a Catholic and a beauty 
to sit with him on the throne, he has perhaps a natural 
right to expect that his friends and partisans will pay him 
the compliment of supposing that he has the wisdom as well 
as the tastes of a Solomon, and is able to judge as correctly of 
female excellence as of imperial interests. Louis Napoleon, 
at any rate, is under this impression, for which we can 
écarcely blame him; and, acting with his usual impetuo- 
sity upon it, he has soothed his feelings, which, we are 
told, were wounded by some remarks of our Paris Corre- 
spondent on his bride, by a general seizure of those copies 
of an evening contemporary which contained them. We 
have been studying the passage, in hopes that we might 
find some excuse for being apologetic, or at any rate some 
graceful and dexterous escape from the impropriety of 
caricaturing a “lawful wife”—to use Mrs. Potts’s by-this- 
time classic expression. We have been trembling for the 
security of the adventurous Frenchman who ventured to 
differ with his monarch on so delicate a matter of opinion, 
and wondering whether this week would be without its 
corr dence, in consequence of our usual informant 





have received a variety of epistles, more or less gr 
tical, urging upon us, as seekers after truth, not to be led 
by ridicule into disbelief of the singular supernatural in- 
fluences to which we on a late occasion ventured rather 
sceptically to refer. We have been begged by a humble 
enthusiast to go repeatedly to the professors, with the 
assurance that ultimately we shall become mediums and 
happy ; and we have been taunted by a wealthy worshipper 
—who attends too much to his communications with the 
next world to pay any particular regard to his orthography 
in this—with the insinuation that as literary men never 
have guineas, and as the Spirits, not wishing to be reviewed, 
grant no press orders to anybody, we shall never even see 
the phenomena which we have so unscrupulously attempted 
to deride. Let us admit the keenness of this irony, and 
even advise our readers to consider its effect as an argu- 
ment: it is one which, for their sakes, we have put our- 
selves in a position to support. 

The Spirit-rapping process we do not pretend, any more 
than other conjuring, to explain. The modus operandi is 
a secret; the supernaturalism simply a humbug. The 
moving “ media” were those whom we had the pleasure of 
beholding—one of them an elderly gentleman, announced 
as from America, and apparently a capital linguist (for he 
talked Cork like a native), and another, his wife, a lady of 
rather gigantic proportions, whose principal communica- 





finding himself without his head. But on looking back 
carefully—as we certainly might have done at first—to see 
what was the extent of our offence, and what the mon- 
strous calumnies on the Imperial Pamela, that we had 
been instrumental in circulating, and that our Bonapartist 
English contemporary had done us the honour to quote, 
we find that unless we can alter a fact, and for that pur- 
pose write a falsehood, we must let the matter rest where 
it is, only hoping that the Emperor has by this time re- 
covered his temporarily ruffled serenity. The way in 
which we wounded the French royal feelings, we are told, 
was this: We accepted our Paris Correspondent’s word for 
the colour of the Empress’s hair. He said it was red: but 
not how red. The step from the horrid red to the 
lovely golden, in short, the link between beauty and 
ugliness is slight and subtle ; yet who would dare to apply 
the epithet “carrots” to the voluptuous beauty of Giorgione, 
to Titian’s Venus rising from the sea, or to Petrarch’s 
Laura ? 

“ Elle est rousse” was the expression of our correspon- 
dent. Nowthere is a red,nodoubt, that would justify offence, 
as it issupposed to indicate a poverty of blood and a lowdeve- 
lopment, though this will probably be found to be a purely 
arbitrary assumption: there is a red, too, such as we may 
attribute to a fallen angel; but there is also a red which 
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hovers between the blond cendré and the sunny auburn ; 
the red of rich and sumptuous beauty; the red of the 


blood. Now this peculiar colour is as changeful as the 
beauty to which it ministers. In certain lights it looks 
as fair as the finest sand; in others, a rich brown or a 
golden auburn; while massed broadly on the temples, it 
is as dark as night, with blue-black shade. As to the Em- 
press Eugenia, of whom we desire to speak with all respect 
and admiration, we can only say that while she has been 
variously described to us by those who have seen her (and 


imputation of red hair. But we must not incur the jealousy 
of the numerous and influential class of “artists in hair” 
by trespassing too far on their domain of knowledge. The 
fact is, history is, after all, nothing but a “ story-teller;” 
and contemporary chroniclers, who see the same objects 
so differently, are only story-tellers, whose credibility be- 
longs to the next generation. 

Reeognising the Emperor's taste and experience in 
these matters, we give him the benefit of the doubt, and 
declare from our hearts that we believe he knows a pretty 
woman when he sees her, and would not have made a 
parvenue Empress except out of an “ accomplished” 
beauty. We must, however, observe that our singularly 
fastidious contemporary probably makes a slight mistake 
as to the cause of that displeasure which we regret it 
should have so needlessly incurred, but which an 
awkward but sincere apology will doubtless have 
appeased. The Emperor, like other people, is liable 
ts the human failing of concealing his own mo- 
tives from himself, and attributing to an ostensible 
cause actions which have their rise in a concealed 
one. The real sting of the extract which the Sun 
took from us, was not the statement of a fact con- 
cerning the Empress, but the statement of a fact con- 
cerning the Emperor, which, in truth, involved a compli- 
ment, though at his expense, to his bride. “As far as 
aristocratic blood goes, Mdlle. de Montijo is of higher 
birth than Bonaparte, who (as we know well enough) is 
simply the bastard son of a French Creole and a Dutch 
Admiral. So much for origin.” It was easy to ride off upon 
the outrage of calling “ golden” hair red, if golden be 
the term which courtiers are henceforth to apply; as also 
it would have been easy for the Imperial secretaries to 
supply our contemporary with an authentic and, to us, 
damning confutation of a libel apparently so offensive, if it 
were false. But the truth is, that this was the pretext and 
not the reason, and that the objectionable part of our Paris 
Letter was not its giving a fact capable of instant contra- 
diction, but its revival, quite en passant, of a matter of fa- 
mily history, which the Emperor, living on a name and under 
an alias, would of course wish igned tospeedy and eternal 
oblivion. The first mistake of the Sun,for which we hope the 
Imperial Patron will grant forgiveness, was the adoption 
for the sake of its readers of a paragraph which must have 
annoyed the object of its adulation,—the Emperor. The 
second, and the worse of the two, for which, however, we par- 
don it, was the excuse that the extract had been inserted, 
not as an article of reliable news—as which it appeared— 
but in a spirit of irony, and to create amusement (among 
people who had no possible previous knowledge on the 
subject treated!) by its utter and obvious fictitiousness. 
The Emperor also has been in error. He confesses him- 
self a parvenu; why not acknowledge himself a bastard ? 





William the Conqueror did not claim to be born of a 


“lawful wife.” Why should not Louis Napoleon, who, 
we know, is coming to Hastings some day, acknowledge 
Unele Tom as the real original mon oncle, and having 
arrived here with his army, like a man, endeavour to show 
us that he can also behave like a (“big”) brother ? 





THE SUNDAY AT SYDENHAM. 


In our News of the Week will be found a brief notice of 
the meeting of working men who assembled on Wednes- 
day evening to give expression to their reasons for desiring 
that the Palace at Sydenham should be kept open on 
Sunday afternoon. The delegates present represented 
the convictions of upwards of 92,000 of our artisan popu- 
lation in favour of an innocent, an elevating, and therefore 
a religious manner of occupying the afternoon hours of 
Sunday. As offering the first publie protest against the 
opinions of those who still persist in declaring a bastard 
Jewish observance of each seventh day in the week to be 
obligatory on a Christian community, the assembly of 
Wednesday evening is assuredly a very remarkable one— 
though it were only in virtue of the number and quality of 
the protesters present, or represented, at it. Finding by the 
report of the meeting in the Daily News that it stands ad- 
journed until Wednesday next, and that “the social consi- 
deration of the subject” (by no means the least important 
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part of it) is postponed to that occasion, we prefer abstain- 
ing from comment on the speeches already delivered till we 
can notice them in conjunction with others yet to be 
spoken, which will fairly continue and conclude a very 
important expression of popular opinion, as yet but half 
completed. Next week, therefore, we shall resume the 
subject, giving it all the attention which a topic of such 
vast social importance demands at our hands. 











(is THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECBSSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 


There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and ols judgment sharpened. If, then, 1t be profitable 
for mm to réad, why shouldit not, at least, be tolerable 
for his adversary to write.—MILtow. 





A CONVERT’S OPINION OF THE EMPEROR. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—The Emperor is married. What is that to you ? 
A political fact. What is that to me? An occasion 
of honest pleasure. I was present at the ceremony. 
I will tell you some of my impressions from it, and I 
solemnly avow that all my remarks are meant to en- 
courage faith, hope, and charity. By the kindness of 
one of the most intimate personal English friends of 
the Emperor, I mingled with the splendid crowd at 
Notre Dame, at a solemnity unparalleled in its imperial 
magnificence, in its dazzling array of beauty, valour, 
rank, and wealth. In that sacred church, over which 
centuries have passed, whose memories are as awful as 
any in all the cities of the world, I saw Louis Napoleon 
married to one of God’s fairest women. A tender, 
lovely, confiding, adoring woman! As this great sove- 
reign, hand in hand with his bride, walked up the nave, 
I took occasion to markedly observe them both. She, 
pale, sad, modest, yet self-possessed ; he, easy, smiling, 
chivalrous, and content. I am not going to journalize 
the rich uniforms of the Ministers, the Court, the sol- 
diery ; the dignified march of the priests, preceding 
their Archbishop, with his golden crozier. I will not 
take up your time with neat and full description of the 
hangings of ermine, of purple, crimson, and green 
velvet, emblazoned with golden bees, N’s and E’s,—TI 
will not rhapsodize about as grand a musical service as 
ever instruments or voices performed, nor dwell with a 
wondering delight upon the diamond-like illuminations 
which lit up the great hall in a blaze. No, I am to 
speak of richer and more priceless property than these 
gorgeous yet barbaric attributes of rank. I want to tell 
you what thoughts came into my head on that eventful 
Sunday in the noblest edifice of the most refined 
city in the world; I thought I would learn what of 
the future concerned my nation and myself from 
this great present solemnity. I believe the French 
Emperor to have as generous a heart as ever filled a 
human breast. Mind, I am not letting out my 
feelings for hire, when I candidly yet earnestly avow 
that I believe the French Emperor to have as gene- 
rous a heart as ever filled a human breast. I know 
that when he was in London, under the curse 
of poverty, one of the holiest women who ever 
existed relieved his wants by her bounty. I know 
that the sainted Queen Dowager admired,—aye, and 
respected Louis Napoleon, and, as delicately as she 
could, administered to his pressing necessities. I 
know that he has not a debt unpaid, nor one in 
honour or good feeling that he will not some day 
set himself free from. I know that even to parasites 
and fallen, unhappy people of both sexes, he has 
been a bounteous friend. Where did he get his 
money from? As the head of a nation who has 
ever supported her rulers with unsparing munifi- 
cence, he was perfectly justified to take what he 
pleased. Ask any honest tradesman of Paris how 
much this adventurer, as they scoffingly call him, 
hag saved to France. Had he been twenty times 








more lavish than he is, the salvage-money would” 
have been well earned. Called to the throne by a * 


people who adored a great memory, Louis Napoleon 
took his place as President of the Republic amid 
factions who panted only for power and place. The 
Bourbonists, the Orleanists, the Communists, the 
Red Republicans, the Imperialists, hated each other 
like fighting-dogs. When a master-mind came 
amongst them, they ridiculed its owner, they belied 
his intentions, they calumniated his private habits, 
they obstructed his plans for the people’s welfare, they 
denied him a sufficient revenue, they caballed against 
his ministers,—finally, they drove him to the December 
fight. Let’s have no paltry, effeminate nonsense 
about this slaughter. It was wise, just, and a 
necessity. “T'was but a question of degree whether 
all France should be open to anarchy and spolia- 
tion under one name or another, or whether a 
bold, clear-headed, and honest ruler should keep his 
reins of authority for the benefit of those who put 


him there. Would not the Orleanists, on that re 
the 


morable day, the news of which shook all 
thrones of Europe, have carried their creed ly! 
the sword and fire? Did not General Cavaigna 
for his barren pedantry of a Republic, batt 
down houses, break up barricades, and slay tho 
sands, who well deserved their fate? Are t 
Bourbon race and their adherents renowned for mere. 
when they have a cause to fight for? I think I 
Louis Quatorze exclaiming, “Spare my people and 
will abdicate.” Bah! We men of the world know that 
selfishness has nursed every one of the rival parties wh 
would dominate France. So, when matters came to 
their ripeness, Louis Napoleon, as President of tue» 
Republic, knowing that the nation at large preferred. 
an unflinching, determined, responsible individual (who 
should be thoroughly master of his situation) to a cimid) 
herd of princes, who left their wives and children to’ 
the mercy of a populace—Louis Napoleon, I say, as 
President of the Republic, knowing himself to be an 
abler and better authority than a half-crazed, weakly 
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prince—than a stern theorist (whose dreams of equality 
were all smoke)—than a fanatic Communist Skimpole, | « 
ignorant of responsibility,—Louis Napoleon, I avow, 3 


was perfectly justified in keeping his seat, and chaining 
or shooting all who would stand in his way. 

I believe, if God shall give him life, and save him 
from the assassin’s blow, he will regenerate France, 
The army turn their eyes to Belgium and Holland— 
the Emperor has promised, and will try to open up the 
long-neglected territories of France by railways, 
canals, and roads. He even thinks to essay a con- 
script service for field labour, which the State 
shall lend to land proprietors. He will carry free 
trade through the length and breadth of his land. 
He will colonize in the Canadas, South America, Aus- 
tralia, California, China, and Japan, after the fashion 
of Imperial Rome. “Tis thus he earnestly prays to , 
employ the restless and active soldier. His riflemen : 
will compete with the Kentucky marksmen in killing | 
deer. His chasseurs will scare the wild beasts of 
Africa; his dragoons will range the Australian savan- 
nahs; his regiments of the line will fertilize mother 
earth where she is barren and unproductive. The 
coldness of the populace will melt before the genial fall- 
heartedness of their present ruler. France shall be 
prosperous and rich to overflowing; she shall have @ 
court that shall vie with all the glories of Versailles, 
and yet the people shall be smiling and contented ; she 
shall havea venerated church. Her noble seminaries 
of education shall be replenished and enlarged; her 
moralities shall be made fair and pure by the sweet 
modesty of the angel who is to share the Emperor's 
throne; and when, in the fulness of time, the Ruler 
and his wife go to their long ‘rest, I solemnly believe, | 
with all my heart and soul, their true epitaph will be, * 
“ They lived for France alone.” C. L. E. 

London, Feb. 2, 1853. 








Mornine ty Loypon.—London was rousing every- 
where into morning activity, as I passed through the 
streets. The shutters were being removed from the 
windows of public-houses—the drink-vampyres that 
suck the life of London, were opening their eyes betimes 
to look abroad for the new day’s prey! Small tobacco 
and provision-shops in poor neighbourhoods ; dirty 
little eating-houses, exhaling greasy-smelling steam, 
and displaying a leaf of yesterday’s paper, stained and 
fly-blown, hanging in the windows—were already ply- 
ing, or making ready to ply, their daily trade, Here, 4 
labouring man, late for his work, hurried by ; there, 4 
hale old gentleman started for his early walk before 
breakfast. Now a market-cart, already unloaded, 


passed me on its way back to the country; now, a cab, 
laden with luggage and carrying pale, sleepy -looking 
people, rattled by, bound for the morning train or the! 
morning steamboat,—CoLLins’s Basil, 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the tepaiatoes, but the judges a judges and police of literature. Pei 4 do not 
make laws—they interpret and wre enforce them.—Edinburgh Review 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
Two Letrers to Cuagiges Dickens. 
No. I. 

My Dsar Dickrns,—What you write is read wherever the English lan- 
guage is read. This magnificent popularity carries with it a serious re- 
sponsibility. A vulgar error countenanced by you becomes, thereby, for- 
midable. Therefore am I, in common with mang of your admirers, grieved 
to see that an error exploded from science, but one peculiarly adapted to 
the avid credulity of unscientific minds, has been seriously taken up by 
you, and sent all over the world with your imprimatur—an act which 
will tend to perpetuate the error in spite of the labours of a thousand 
philosophers. No journal but the Leader has taken up this matter; but 
I would fain hope that if the case can be clearly stated, and the error 
shown, on all sides, to be an error, the press of England will lend its aid 
towards the disabusing of the public mind, and that you yourself will 
make some qualifying statement in your Preface. 

My object in these two letters will be to show, that the highest scientific 
authorities of the day distinctly disavow the notion of Spontaneous Com- 
bustion ; that the evidence in favour of the notion is worthless; that the 
theories in explanation are absurd; and that, according to all known che- 
mical and physiological laws, Spontaneous Combustion is an impossibility, 
In continuing this discussion, I withdraw the slight veil of the anonymous 
“we,” and address you openly, in order that criticism may be deprived of 
even the appearance of asperity. 

Let me commence with an apology. When this subject was first briefly 
noticed in the Leader, I very much underrated its seriousness. Believing 
that it was an error long banished to the region of vulgar errors, and that 
you had picked it up among the curiosities of your reading, without think- 
ing of verifying it, I fancied a few plain statements of a physiological 
nature would be sufficient to convince you and others. Herein lay my 
mistake. I have since become aware of a serious fact,—viz., that the be- 
lief is very current among medical men, and has grave authorities to sup- 
port it. This, while it excuses your adoption of the theory, renders that 
adoption still more dangerous, for the readers of Bleak House, startled at 
the incident of Krook’s death, will turn to their medical adviser for con- 
firmation or disproof. 

Nor is there anything wonderful in this assent of medical men; 
for,—not to mention the text-books where they would see it gravely 
set forth as an established fact,—they are, ex officio, rather men of 
art than men of science. I allude to this distinction between art and 
science (more clearly seen, perhaps, in the distinction between navigation 
and astronomy,) to make way for subsequent exposition of the igno- 
rance—or forgetfulness, equivalent to ignorance—shown by the adherents 
to the theory of Spontaneous Combustion—forgetfulness which may, with- 
out presumption, be pointed out by one who never wrote a prescription, 
and cannot set a dislocated limb. 

It is due to you that I should declare a large majority on your side. 
Works on medical jurisprudence, Dictionaries, and Encyclopedias, lend the 
theory their authority. Medical men ffequently adopt it. So that you, 
not specially engaged in any subjects of this nature, may well be excused 
for having adopted it. 

On the other hand, it is necessary I should declare that these authori- 
ties are insignificant, beside the authorities ranged against them. What are 
medical dictionaries and works on jurisppudence compared with authorities 
of such commanding eminence as Liesie, Bischorr, Reenavt, GRAHAM, 
Hormann, and Owen? I only name those whom I know to have pro- 
nounced unequivocally on this point, but I believe you will find no one 
eminent organic chemist of our day who credits Spontaneous Combustion. 
When [ mentioned the subject to Professor Granam, the other evening, 
he replied, ‘‘ There is no more completely exploded error in chemistry. It 
has been carefully examined, and found to have no vestige of probability.” 
Dr. Hormann said the same, adding that, two years ago, on the occasion 
of the Gérlitz murder, the subject was thoroughly investigated by Liznie 
and Biscuorr, who proved, in court, that all the alleged cases were no 
more credible than were the alleged cases of withcraft. In the last edition 
of his Letters on Chemistry, Lixsia devotes a chapter to this subject, 
from which I will borrow largely in the course of my argument. Mean- 
while, read these passages :— 

“We cannot wonder that, fifty or a hundred years ago, there were distinguished 
physicians, who believed and defended the spontancous combustion of the human 
body, at a time when the essence and nature of combustion, generally, was hardly 
known ; but the modern authors who defend this opinion, are, for the most part, 
men, whose qualifications for judging, or whose powers of observation, and whose 
possession of the necessary knowledge, are not proved by other genuine scientific 
labours or investigations in their department of science, and whose names are only 
known because they have appeared as defenders of the opinion in question. 

“The distinet and unhesitating way in which, in many works on medical juris- 
prudence, the known cases are related and the different theories of spontaneous 
combustion are explained, has had the bad effect of inducing many well-informed 
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“The conclusions to which the theory of myer cyl: ay: are 
such decided contradiction with all experience, that the explanation offered by thé 
adherents of that theory has not met with the smallest acceptation on the part of 
one distinguished physician, in any degree acquainted with the natural sciences.” 


Thus, as a question of authority, it is decisively against you. Perhaps 
you refuse to accept authority in such a matter; you may say, “men of 
science, even the best of them, often err, and they may be wrong heré.” 
Nevertheless, when you consider the excessive complexity of this subject, 
the superficial acquaintance with organie chemistry so 
medical writérs, and the eminence of the men I have just named, you 
must acknowledge that none of the authorities on your side can be 
allowed to have equivalent value. Your reply to my remarks was this :— 

“Out of the court, and a long way out of it, there is considerable Faas i 
too; for men of science and philosophy come to look, and carriages set down 
tore at the earner who arrive with the same intent, and there ie mere learned talk 
about inflammable gases and phosphuretted hydrogen than the court has 
imagined. Some of these authorities (of course the wisest) hold with 
that the deceased had no business to die in the alleged manner ; and being ( 
by other authorities of a certain inquiry into the evidence for such deaths, reprinted 
in the sixth volume of the Philosophical Transactions ; and also of a book not 
quite unknown, on English Medical J ; and likewise of t 
case of the Countess Cornelia Baudi as set forth in detail by one 
dary of Verona, who wrote a scholarly work or so, and was occasionally heard of in 
his time as having gleams of reason in him ; and also of the testimony of Messrs, 
Foderé and Mere, two pestilent Frenchmen who would investigate the subject ; and 
further, of the corroborative testimony of Monsieur Le Cat, a rather celebrated 
French surgeon once upon a time, who had the unpoliteness to live in a house where 
such a case occurred, and even to write an account of it ;—-still they regard the 
late Mr. Krook’s obstinacy, in going out of the world by any such byeway, as 
wholly unjustifiable and personally offensive.” 

Humorous, but not convincing! The authority of the Philosophical 
Transactions of 1750 can be brought into no chemical court of 1853; 
Beck's Medical Jurisprudence, though an excellent work, is only a work of 
erudition, not of scientifie authority; the same of Fodéré's Médecine 
Légale ; the prebendary of Verona may have been a first-rate scholar, 
but you will not ask any one to accept | his authority in chemistry—a man 
may be a giant among verbs “in ms” yet a child among oxides and 
anhydrous acids. Then, as to Le Cat, the fact of his “having lived in 
the house where such a case occurred” is evidence only to the fact of 
combustion, not at all to the fact of the combustion having been sponta- 
neous. In the house where he lived a body was found burned. His 
residence in no way alters the value of his evidence. The persons who 
were in the chAteau where the last Prince de Condé was found hanging 
were witnesses to the fact that he was found hanging, but could not tes- 
tify on the point at issue—whether the Prince hanged himself or was 
murdered. 

Had you referred me to Professor Apjohn’s article, Spontaneous Com- 
bustion, in the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, or to Dr. Mare’s article 
in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, it would have been more to 
the purpose ; but I repeat, if authority is to be brought into court it must 
be decisively against you. 

You will refer me to the historical evidence. Knowing how much 
fiction is habitually mixed up with the sincerest evidence, and knowing 
also the difficulty of getting anything like satisfactory evidence on scien- 
tific or complex questions, few thinking men are in the habit of attaching 
much importance to “reported cases.” With these misgivings I have 
attentively read about forty cases of alleged Spontaneous Combustion, 
and I declare to you that there is not one which carries with it the 
evidence necessary to shake a sceptice. It is miserable staff for the 
most part, to be thrown into the lumber room with witcheraft evi- 
dence. Whenever it has any appearance of being reliable it goes to 
prove—that a man or woman was found burned! How they were burned 
is not obvious. But ignorance of the cause is no argument in favour of 
that cause being “spontaneous combustion ;” there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence to prove spontaneity. Liebig says :—~ 

“It is admitted that no one has ever been present during the combustion. Note 
of the physicians who collected the cases, and attempted to explain them, has ever 
observed the process, or ascertained what the combustion. It has also 
been invariably unascertained how much of combustible matter was on the 
And, it is also unktiown how much time had elapsed from the commencement 
combustion to the moment when the consumed body was found. 

“The descriptions of cases of death from spontaneous combustion, which 
to the last century, are not certified by highly cultivated physicians; they com- — 
monly proceed from ignorant persons, unpractised in observation, and bear in them- _ 
selves the stamp of untrustworthiness. In these accounts, it is usually stated that 
the body entirely disappears, down to a greasy stain on the floor and iy: Bs 
of bones, Every one knows that this is impossible. The smallest bit 
the fire, becomes white, and loses somewhat of its bulk, but of its weight 
remains from 60 to 64 per cent. of earthy matter, commonly retaining the fires’ SE 
the ean bone. ; 
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af teat examination of the most important of these three cases will show what 

is to be thought of it. It is told by Battaglio, a surgeon in Ponte Bosio, (a sur- 

geon in Italy in the year 1787 may be considered as equal to # bather or rubber.) 
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“A priest, named Bertholi, goes to the market at Filetto, to transact business 
there, and lodges with his brother-in-law in tHat town. In his bed-room he has a 
sackcloth placed between his shirt and his shouldera, and when left alone, betakes 
himeelf to the reading of his prayer-book. A few minutes later, an unusual noise 
is heard in his room ; he is heard to scream, and the people of the house find him 
stretched on the floor, surrounded by a light flame, which, as they approach, 
recedes, and at last disa 

“ The skin (epidermis) of the right arm and of the surface from the shoulders down 
to the loins, was found detached from the flesh. The shoulders, protected by the 
sackcloth, were not injured; the sackcloth itself showed no trace of fire; on all the 
injured parts the shirt was consumed ; and everywhere, where the dress was not 
burned, no injury was found below it. The drawers and legs were not affected by 
the burning. 

“Dr. Mare (Diet. des Sciences Méd. tom. vi. p. 85) attaches singular importance 
to this case, and declares that it sheds light generally on the cause of the phe- 
nomenon of spontaneous combustion, which he thinks must be sought for in 
electricity. . 

“ This case is one chief support of the opinion, that a spontaneous combustion is 
possible, and there has been attached to it the idea of a very peculiar fire, which 
burns animal matter, without kindling the surrounding objects. But neither Marc 
nor Franck, who separates this case from the others, mention what is stated by 
more conscientious and accurate observers, namely, that, before the combustion, a 
lamp filled with oil was in the room, which lamp, after the event, was found empty, 
and its wick burned to ashes. 

“If we reflect, that the body was burned only where the shirt was consumed, 
that no marks of fire appeared on the other parts where this had not happened, and 
farther, that the skin was not burned or charred, but only detached (it hung down 
in shreds) from the body, while the shirt was entirely burned and reduced to ashes, 
it is quite impossible to admit that the kindling and combustion of the shirt were 
caused by the skin, which yet did not itself burn ; and no other explanation remains 
but that the shirt had caught fire, and that the burns or wounds were the results of 
its very superficial combustion. The presence of the lamp, which, as the disap- 
pearance of the oil proves, had burned, removes every doubt as to the origin of 
the fire.” 

This analysis of the reported case (and we may be sure a sharp-sighted 
reporter would have told us much more) will show how untrustworthy is 
the best of the evidence. 

“With respect to the extracrdinary rapidity of the supposed spontaneous com- 
bustion, this is a mere invention ; for in the cases in which persons have been found 
dead, nothing whatever is known of the course of the accident. 

“The same remark applies to the character of the flame, which is said not to be 
extinguished by water. All the evidence for this (rapidity of combustion and inex- 
tinguishable flame) is derived from one case which was described, not by a physician, 
not even by a surgeon of those days, nor by a bather, but by a priest named 
Boineau. It was that of a woman of eighty, who drank nothing else than brandy. 
She began to burn, sitting on a chair, and burned, although water was poured upon 
her, Hill all the flesh was consumed. The skeleton alone remained, sitting in the 
chair. This case is related in a letter dated the 22nd of February, 1749, and is 
therefore one hundred and one years old. The narrator was not present, and did 
not see the flame ; and the story plainly indicates a good intention on his part,— 
that of inoculating his flock with a wholesome terror for brandy-drinking. This 
explains the resemblance between the flame of the burning tippler and hell-fire. 
The chair, which had not sinned, of course did not burn, and was only slightly 
singed on the surface. 

“The notion of the rapidity of the combustion, and the peculiar character of the 
flame, assumed in the remaining forty or fifty cases, rest on this case alone ; for, in 
all the others, the people were found burned to death, who had been seen alive five, 
six, or twelve hours before. Nothing more is known of these cases.” 

There is in the human mind an inherent and irresistible desire for 
explanations, and a naturally facile credulity springing from that desire. 
We cannot hold the mind in suspense ; we hate to admit our ignorance. 
We insist on overarching the chasm, if it be but with a word. For every 
unusual phenomenon there is consequently an explanation at once desired 
and fortheoming. The man who boldly flings forth the word, and satisfies 
the intellectual craving by even the semblance of an explanation, at once 
gains facile eredence. This is the origin of legends and myths. Man, 
the hungry logophagist, swallowed the phrase Spontaneous Combustion 
as soon as it was thrown out to explain certain unexplained deaths; and 
semi-science built up theories to accredit it. Science, when grown older 
and wiser, saw through it; and eliminated the testimony to certain facts 
from the additions unconsciously furnished by imagination. 

I utterly reject the evidence, partly because it is bad evidence for any- 
thing, but mainly because it testifies to a physical impossibility. 

Let us not deceive ourselves respecting the value of reported cases. You, 
Dickens, would not believe a whole neighbourhood of respectable wit- 
nesses who should declare that the lamp-post had been converted, by a 
flash of lightning, into an elm tree. No, not if they swore to having seen 
it. Why? Simply because you would rather believe these witnesses in 
error than disbelieve the millions of testimonies implied in the establish- 
ment of those scientific truths which contradict such a transmutation. 
Although the notion of Spontaneous Combustion may not be so obviously 
impossible as the change from a lamp-post into an elm tree, yet I believe 
it is really so; and if the testimony of reported cases be allowed to shake 
our faith in the simple laws of organic chemistry, hereafter to be adduced, 
on the same ground respectable testimony may shake our faith in the im- 
possibility of a lamp-post becoming an elm. But for the clear enunciation 
of these laws, and their application to Spontaneous Combustion, I shall 
require another letter. 

Believe me, my dear Dickens, 
Yours very faithfully, 
G. H. Lewss, 











DEMETRIUS THE IMPOSTOR. ‘ 
Demetrius the Impostor. An Epi in Russian History. B Mérimée. 

Translated by Andrew seo  s a 
Or all the pretenders to an imperial crown, Demetrius is the most re- 
markable ; and if we except Louis Napoleon, none have been more success- 
ful. M. Mérimée, the delightful author of Clara Gazul, Chronique de 
Charles IX., Colomba, and several charming stories, besides a sagacious 
and noteworthy work on Roman History, has undertaken to separate 
from the eel and historical confusion obscuring this daring adven- 
turer a clear and interesting story, worthy to be placed among the best 
specimens of the romance of history. 

A strange picture is presented of the early daya of Russia. Does it 
not seem wildly Suapehebla that a man should be able to make a successful 
claim to a great empire by declaring himself to be the prince who was 
murdered as an infant, publicly buried and mourned, and whose murder 
was the occasion of a long and scandalous trial, followed by a savage 
slaughter P— 

“ Judgment was not long delayed ; it was pronounced, as it would appear, with 
considerable solemnity, and ratified by the approval of a numerous assembly of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. The Tsarina-dowager was obliged to take the veil under 
the name of Marfa, and was banished to the monastery of St. Nicholas, near 
Tcherepovets ; and her two brothers, Michael and Gregory, were exiled to a dis- 
tance from the capital. At the same time, Bitiagofski and his companions were 
buried with a magnificent funeral, and a solemn service was celebrated in their 
honour. The inhabitants of Ooglitch were proclaimed rebels, and punished with 
a rigour bordering upon ferocity. More than two hundred perished in their tor- 
tures; others had their tongues cut out, or were cast into loathsome dungeons. 
Terror had already dispersed the greater part of the population, and a once 
flourishing city had become a wilderness. The remainder of the wretched inha- 
bitants were sent to Siberia, a province which had been conquered, and, as it were, 
discovered during the reign of Ivan, but which was still almost uninhabited. They 
there founded the town of Pelim, one of the first Russian settlements in that desert 
land.” 


Yet this was done by Demetrius. Taking advantage of a peculiarity so 
trifling as that of a mole on his cheek, and of his own obscure origin, he 
made himself master of the history of Russia, and with a bold, confident 
spirit, proclaimed himself the son of Ivan the Terrible, whom the people 
believed to have been murdered. How he succeeded must be read in 
Mérimée. There all is made clear. The state of public feeling and of 
national superstition makes it intelligible. For Demetrius, like Louis 
Napoleon, was successful by the force of circumstances. He was truly 
an historical person—that is to say, the centre to which a vast variety of 
currents were separately tending. Had he appeared earlier or later he 
would have ignobly failed ; as Louis Napoleon ignobly failed at Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne, yet succeeded in Paris, not because he was a better 
man than at Strasbourg and Boulogne—zot because he was less stupid, 
less impotent, less coutemnp tite ; but because circumstances former] 
adverse were then favourable. To those who worship success, and thin 
this depraved and reckless adventurer a great man because he succeeded 
(they thought him an idiot when he failed!), we suggest an attentive 
consideration of the circumstances by which he was enabled to succeed : 
terror of the Reds, hatred of the Assembly, contempt of the Legitimists, 
the name of Napoleon, the want of “strong government” and of “order,” 
the machinations of parties, and the influence of the priests—these were 
all circumstances pointing one way; and these make him the most historical 
man of his time. 

Like Louis Napoleon in this respect, Demetrius is very unlike him in 
being intrinsically a gallant, high-spirited, heroical nature; a Cossack 
capable of creating a place for himself under any circumstances; a man 
of wit, of invention, of large schemes, of remarkable cleverness, of generous 
soul, and of great physical superiority. His very superiority was his 
ruin. 

“He was resolved to reign by himself, to know everything, to see everything 
with his own eyes. Basmanof, though always treated by him with the greatest 
distinction, and even with friendship, quickly perceived that it would not be easy 
to govern this young man of twenty-three years old, whose Mentor he had un- 
doubtedly meant to become. Demetrius would have neither favourite nor master. 
He was determined that all should bend to his will, and yet, despot though he was, 
he was fond of discussion, and allowed his boyards the most complete liberty to 
contradict him. He daily presided gver his council ; and his prodigious memory, 
his quickness of perception, and his penetration, confounded his ministers. They 
inquired where he could have gained such a thorough acquaintance witb the state 
of his empire, its wants and its resources. Though tolerating and even inviting 
contradiction, he too frequently abused his superiority to rail pitilessly at adversa- 
ries whom he had convinced of mistake, or whom respect had reduced to silence, 
His pleasantries left wounds as deep as the insults of a capricious and unreasoning 
tyrant could have produced. Moreover, he too openly displayed a partial prefer. 
ence for foreign customs, which shocked the prejudices of the Muscovites. He 
was incessantly quoting the example of Poland, that ancient enemy of Russia, and 
extolling on every occasion the superiority of her laws and of her civilization. 
‘Travel, and gain instruction, he would say to his boyards ; ‘you are savages ; 
you need the polish of education.’ These jests upon the ignorance of his subjects 
were never forgiven, for that ignorance, in the eyes of many persons, bore a sacred 
character, akin to that of the ancient religion and time-honoured customs of the 
country. 

“ When he entered Moscow, it was still a prey to the ravages of famine, and 
misery prevailed throughout the city. He succeeded in promptly remedying this 
sad state of things by wise regulations which, by encouraging commerce and the 
importation of food, soon produced abundance in the place of dearth. He also 
applied himself, from the very outset of his reign, to reforming the administration 
of justice, by setting bounds to the rapacity of the judges, and prohibiting the 
slowness of their proceedings. Following the example of many Tsars whose me- 
mory was cherished in the traditions of the people, he appeared every Sunday and 
Wednesday on the threshold of his palace, and there received all petitions with his 
own hands. He interrogated his petitioners with kindness, listened patiently to 


their statements, and frequently terminated with a single word an affair which 
had lasted for long years. If he found it necessary to reject a request, he did it 
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with so much considerateness, that his obliging words gave almost as much satis- 
faction as if he had granted a favour. 

“ His indefatigable activity of mind and body astonished all his court ; but the 
Museovites, accustomed to the solemn etiquette of their Tsars, thought that he was 
sometimes wanting in dignity. For example, instead of going to chureh in a car- 
riage, according to custom, he repaired thither on horseback, and frequently on a 
restive steed which he took delight in managing. When Ivan, Feodor, or Boris 
mounted on horseback (and that happened very rarely), a well-trained hackney was 
brought to them; one dignitary of the empire placed a stool, another held the stirrup ; 
the Tsar was lifted into his saddle, and the whole affair was managed gravely and deli- 
berately. Matters had now thoroughly changed. With the agility of a child of the 
steppes, Demetrius loved to ride a restive stallion; with one hand he seized the 
mane of his horse, and leaped into his seat before his officers had time to discharge 
their respective duties. In former times, the Tsars never passed from one room 
into another without being supported under the arms by several of their courtiers. 
They were guided and led about like children in leading-strings. All these tire- 
some ceremonies were now set aside. The new Tsar went out of his palace with- 
out informing any one, almost always without a guard, executing on the spur of 
the moment any thought that occurred to his mind. He walked on foot through 
the town, sometimes inspecting the works of a cannon-foundry which he had just 
established at Moscow, sometimes entering into the shops, chatting with the mer- 
chants, especially with foreigners, and displaying great curiosity to examine every- 
thing and become acquainted with the instruments and products of their industry. 
His chamberlains and body-guards frequently had to look for him in street after 
street, and found it extremely difficult to find him again. Whenever he heard of 
any new branch of industry, he immediately became desirous to introduce it into 
Russia, and made the most advantageous offers to skilful artisans and enlightened 
merchants in order to induce them to settle in his dominions. He was fond of the 
arts, and particularly of music. It is said that he was the first Tsar who took 
vocal and instrumental performers into his service. During his meals, symphonies 
were executed—a Polish fashion, then newly introduced, and regarded almost as 
scandalous by the Russians. Many persons would have preferred that he should 
have got drunk with his buffoons, like Ivan the Terrible, rather than that he should 
listen to German or Polish musicians. Contrary to the usage which was then 
general in Russia, he never indulged in the siesta after his meals; he was always 
in motion. Even his diversions bore witness to his craving after activity. The 
most violent exercises were those which he preferred. Falconry and horse-racing 
were his means of relaxation after his labours in the cabinet. A bold and accom- 
plished horseman, he took delight in breaking in the most unruly horses. One 
day at Toininsk, it was resolved that a bear-fight, the favourite amusement of the 
nobility at that period, should be got up in his honour. A bear was caught in the 
woods, and let loose again in a kind of arena, in which huntsmen armed with pikes 
put him to death, or were themselves torn to pieces by the infuriated animal. The 
pacific Feodor Ivanovitch used to take great pleasure in these cruel spectacles. 
But Demetrius was not a man to look at such conflicts from the top of a balcony. 
Disregarding the entreaties of his courtiers, he went down alone into the arena, 
ordered an enormous bear to be let loose upon him, and killed him with a thrust 
of his bo ir-spear, 

“ His skill in all warlike exercises, and his dashing intrepidity, gained him the 
admiration of his soldiers, and especially of the Cossacks ; but the mass of the nation 
found it difficult to reconcile this restlessness and taste for useless dangers with the 
idea which they had formed to themselves of a Tsar of all the Russias. Scrupulous 
persons, in particular, found much to complain of in his conduct, in all that regarded 
religious practices. He was inattentive at divine service, he frequently forgot to salute 
the holy images before taking his meals, and he sometimes rose abruptly from table, 
without washing his hands. This was then considered the height of impiety. 
Another crime imputed to him was that he did not go regularly to the bath on 
Saturdays. On the day of his coronation, one of the Polish Jesuits who had ac- 
companied lim paid him a compliment in Latin, which no one understood, and 
the Tsar, perhaps, as little as any one; but the devotees had no doubt that the 
speech contained horrid blasphemies against the national religion, for all knew that 
Latin was the language of the Papists. Sometimes, when speaking to Russian 
ecclesiastics, he used the expression, ‘ Your religion, your worship” It was in- 
ferred from this that he had his own particular religion, which could be nothing 
else than the Latin heresy. At one of the sittings of the Imperial Council, it was 
represented to him that a proposition which he had just brought forward was con- 
demned by the seventh ecumenical council, the last whose authority is recognised 
by the Greek Church. ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘what of that? The eighth council 
may, very likely, come to a contrary decision on the matter.’ What could have 
been his idea in uttering these imprudent words? It may be that he was ignorant 
of this point in ecclesiastical history; but, at all events, his words were regarded 
asan abominable blasphemy and an involuntary confession of Catholicism. It 
began to be whispered that this Tsar, so petulant, so fall of contempt for ancient 
customs, might possibly not be a Russian, and that his orthodoxy was assuredly of 
& most suspicious character. As he loved magnificence, and affected to encourage 
the arts, he had caused to be placed at the door of a palace which he had just had 
built, a Cerberus in bronze, whose throat, says an annalist, gave forth a terrible 
noise whenever it was touched. This invention, the workmanship of some German 
mechanic, and which does small credit to the taste of Demetrius, appeared to the 
eyes of the people a piece of devilry, and a fit ensign for a wizard’s laboratory. The 
pious annalist, from whom I borrow this anecdote, echoing, probably, the remarks 
of the Muscovite monks, regards it as presaging the abode which awaited the Tsar 
in eternity—‘ hell and darkness.’ ” 

He was not strong enough to be so strong with impunity. Had he 
been servile to the prejudices and interests of the powerful, he might have 
reigned long; but he wanted the low cunning of Louis Napoleon, whose 

wer is gained by the means indicated in the energetic lines of 

‘hurchill :— 
With that low cunning which in fools supplies, 
And amply, too, the place of being wise, 
Which Nature, kind, indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for the knave. 

He married against etiquette, but he had not the unblushing art to 
declare (after having failed to get a princess) that he was about to inau- 
gurate a new era, and marry according to the dictates of his heart:— 

hy: The distrust and discontent of the zealots continued to increase, and were fur- 
nished with a still more plausible motive when it became known that Demetrius 





intended to espouse Marina Mniszek, and that the Secretary of the Council, Afa- 
nassi Vlassief, was about to proceed to Poland with magnificent presents 
bride. A Latin woman on the throne of Russia! an unbaptised Polish 
Tsarina! ‘This was more than enough to revolt all orthodox consciences. 
priests and monks surpassed all others in their active efforts to diffuse among 
people ull the calumnious or exaggerated rumours which might cast doubt 
upon the faith of the Tsar or upon his rights to the throne of Ivan. In their dis- 
courses they compared him to Julian the Apostate, and all the truly royal qualities 
which they were compelled to recognise in Demetrius only became new featares of 
rescmblance to the persecutor of the Christians.” 

This was bad enough; but he went from bad to worse. He determined 
to make himse!f exactly acquainted with the revenues of the numerous 
monasteries in h.s empire, and loudly declared he saw no reason why 
lazy monks should live in abundance, whilst re of Christendom still re- 
mained subject to the Mussulman 1. form began. The — 
dent! Why did he not ply into the hands of the priests? why did he 
not “save society,” and prove himself the devoutest servant of the 
Church? He wanted that low cunning, and he fell. His story is told in 
this volume, and we advise our readers to master it, if have an 
feeling for history. The book is carefully translated by Mr. Scoble. It 
is ornamented with quaint portraits of Demetrius and his wife. 





THE RELIGION FOR OUR AGE. 


Ten Sermons on Religion. By Theodore Parker. John Chapman. 
[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


Tue second and third sermons are on Zruth and the Intellect, and Justice 
and the Conscience, or, to speak more explicitly, on Religion as viewed 
intellectually and morally. God contemplated from intellect is 
Truth, contemplated from the conscience, Justice. 

“ Search after truth” is the great law of the mind, the piety of 
the mind, its impulse and its blessing. We all profess to love truth; we 
all do love it, only our faint-heartedness makes us occasionally shrink 
back from it, fearing lest, after all, it “ may be dangerous.” 

“ According to his nature man loves truth with a pure and disinterested love, 
the strongest intellectual affection. The healthy eye does not more naturally turn 
to the light than the honest mind turns towards the truth. See how we seek 
after it in nature. All the National Academies, Institutes, and Royal Societies 
are but so many companies organized for the pursuit of truth—of truth chiefly in 
some outward form, materialized in the visible world. These societies no 
corporeal benefit to themselves, none to the human race. They love each truth of 
nature for its own fair sake. What is the pecuniary value of the satellites of 
Neptune to us? See how laborious naturalists ransack the globe to learn the 
truths writ in its element. One goes to Florida to look after some bones of a mas- 
todon, hid in a bog some thousands of years ago; ‘another curiously collects chips 
of stone from all the ledges of the world, lives and moves and has his being in the 
infra-carboniferous sandstones and shales, a companion of fossil plants and fossil 
shells. This crosses land and ocean to study the herbage of the earth ; that, care- 
less of ease and homefelt joys, devotes his life to mosses and lichens, which grow 
unheeded on the rocks; he loves them as if they were his own children, yet 
return no corresponding smile, nor can he eat and drink of them. How the astro- 
nomer loves to learn the truth of the stars, which will not light his fire nor fill his 
children’s hungry mouths! No Inquisition can stop Galileo in his starry quest. 
I have known a miser who loved money above all things; for this, would sacrifice 
reason, conscience, and religion, and break affection’s bond; but it was the use of 
money that was loved, with a mean and most ignoble selfish lust, vulgarizing and 
depraving the man. The true disciple of science ioves truth far more, with a dis- 
interested love ; will endure toil, privation, and self-denial, and encounter suffering 
for that. This love of truth will bless the lover all his days; yet, when he brings 
her home, his fair-faced bride, she comes empty-handed to his door, herself her 
only dower.” 

In proportion as men rise above the condition of savages they give 
themselves eagerly to the pursuit of truth. 

“ We value wisdom chiefly for its practical use, as the convenience of a weapon, 
not the function of a limb; and truth as a servant, not a bride. The reason of 
this seeming falseness to the intellectual instinct is found partly in the low develop- 
ment of man—the external precedes the spiritual in order of unfolding—and partly 
in this, that the human race is still too poor to indulge in merely intellectual de- 
lights, while material wants are not yet satisfied. Mankind rejoices in rough 
aprons of camel’s hair, and feeds on locusts and wild honey, before there is purple 
and fine linen for all, with sumptuous faring every day. Even now a fourth part 
of the human family is as good as naked. It is too soon to ask men to rejoice 
exclusively in the beauty cf wisdom, when they need its convenience so much. Let 
us not be too severe in our demands of men. God ‘ suffereth long, and is kind.’ 

“Then, sour theologies confront us, calling wisdom ‘foolish,’ reason ‘ carnal, 
scoffing at science with a priestly sneer, as if knowledge of God, of God’s 
and of its laws, could disturb the natural service of God. We are warned against 
the ‘arrogance of the philosopher,’ but by the arrogance of the priest. We 
told to shun ‘the pride of wisdom ;’ alas! it is sometimes the pride of folly which 
gives the caution.” 

Here begins faintheartedness. We say that we love truth, need it, 
call for it; butif it seem to contradict our opinions, it comes as an enemy. — 

“Even now, with us, amongst men desiring to be religious, there is an inherited — 
fear of reason and of common sense. Science is thought a bad companion for Re- — 
ligion. Men are cautioned against ‘ free thinking’ in religion, and, as all 
must be free, against all thinking in that quarter. Even common sense is thou 
dangerous. Men in pews are a little afraid, when a strong man goes into 
pulpit, lest he should shake the ill-bottomed fabric to the ground; men in 
are still more fearful. It is a strange fear, that the mind should drive the so 
out of us, and our knowledge of God annihilate our love of God.” 

Yet how unwise this terror of Science! In studying the facts 
we study the thoughts of God, for in the world of realities a fact 
direct speech of God. If, in looki up at the sky, we read there 
to use magnificent language of Alexandr Gauth-= este ® 

“ God’s name is writ in worlds ;” rt ee 
—if in looking into the crusts of the earth, and deciphering the ; 
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that stony Bible—if in studying the marvels of zoology we alight upon 
direct evidence of a novel kind, shall we draw back, shut out the evidence, 
declare it ‘* sinful,” hate it as the estion of the Devil, because its 
teaching is contrary to our old teaching? If we believe God made the 
world, and gave us faculties whereby in some dim way we ef under- 
stand it, shall we refuse to understand it? It were the worst of errors! 
Science is eminently religious. If some scientific men have been irre- 
ligious, have not many unscientific men been so P 


“ Men of science, as a class, do not war on the truths, the goodness, and the 
piety that are taught as religion, only on the errors, the evil, the impiety, which 
bewr its name. Science is the natural ally of Religion. Shall we try and separate 
what God has joined? We injure both by the attempt. The philosophers of 
this age have a profound love of truth, and show great industry and boldness in 
search thereof. In the name of truth they pluck down the strongholds of error, 
venerable and old. But what a cry has been raised against them! It was pre- 
tended that they would root out religion from the hearts of mankind! It seems to 
me it would be better for men who love religion to understand philosophy before 
they deelaim against ‘the impiety of modern science.’ The study of nature, of 
human history, or of human nature, might be a little more profitable than the 
habit of ‘hawking at geology and schism.’ A true philosophy is the only cure for 
a false philosophy.” 

The religious Intellect, therefore, will, above all things, seek and wel- 
come Truth, believing all Truth to be harmonious. 

“ We often estimate the value of a nation by the truths it brings to light. To 
take the physical census, and know how many shall vote, we count the heads, and 
tell men off by millions—so many square miles of Russians, Tartars, or Chinese. 
But to take the spiritual censns, and see what will be voted, you count the thoughts, 
tell of the great men, enumerate the truths. The nations may perish, the 
barbarian sweep over Thebes, the lovely places of Jerusalem become a standing 
pool, and the favourite spot of Socrates and Aristotle be grown up to brambles— 
yet Egypt, Judea, Athens, do not die; their truths live on, refusing death; and 
still these names are of a classic land. I do not think that God loves the men or 
the nations He visits with this lofty destiny better than He loves other ruder 
tribes or ruder men: but it is by this standard that we estimate the nations; a 
few truths make them immortal.” 

Let us here turn back a few pages to quote a passage which may well 
follow the one you have just read— 

“ This is a remarkable law of Providence, but a law it is; and cheering is it to 
know that all the good qualities you give example of, not only have a personal 
immortality in you heyond the grave, but a national, even a human, immortality 
on earth, and, while they bless you in heaven, are likewise safely invested in your 


brother man, and shall go down to the last posterity, blessing your nation and all 
mankind. So the great men of antiquity continue to help us—Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Pythagorasy Socrates, Plato—not to dwell upon the name 
dearest of all. These men and their fellows, known to all or long since for- 


gotten of mankind—the aristocracy of heaven, whose patent of nobility dates 
direct from God—they added to the spiritual power of mankind, The wisdom 
they inherited or acquired was a personal fief, which at their death reverted to 
the human race. Not a poor boy in Christendom, not a man of genius, rejoicing 
in the plenitude of power, but is greater and nobler for these great men ; not 
barely through his knowledge of their example, but because, so to say, they raised 
the temperature of the human world. For, as there is a physical temperature of 
the interstellar spaces, betwixt sun and sun, which may be called the temperature 
of the universe, so is there a spiritual temperature of the interpersonal spaces, a 
certain common temperature of spirit, not barely personal, not national alone, but 
hoaman and of the race, which may be called the temperature of mankind.” 


What, then, is the primary commandment on the Intellect? To follow 
Trath! We must admit no fear but the fear of falsehood; we must be- 
lieve all truth to be divine, harmonious, victorious. ‘‘ Let me know a 
thing is true,” exclaims Parker; ‘ I know it has the omnipotence of God 
on its side.” 

We need not repeat the arguments by which Justice (or Truth in 
action) is shown to be the law of Conscience, the religion of Morality. 
What is said of Truth applies of course equally to Justice ; the law of 
Right is the only law recognisable by the Conscience. Yet who will 
deny that— 

“ We need a great and conscious development of the moral element in man, and 
a corresponding expansion of justice in human affairs; an intentional application 
thereof to individual, domestic, social, ecclesiastical, and political life. In the old 
military civilization that was not possible; in the present industrial civilization it 
is not thought desirable by the mercantile chiefs of church and state. Hitherto, 
the actual functions of government, so far as it has been controlled by the will of 
the rulers, has commonly been this: To foster the strong at the expense of the 
weak, to protect the capitalist and tax the labourer. The powerful have sought a 
monopoly of development and enjoyment, loving to eat their morsel alone. Ac- 
cordingly, little respect is paid to absolute justice by the controlling statesmen of 
the Christian world. Not conscience and the right is appealed to, but prudence 
and the expedient for to-day. Justice is forgotten in looking at interest, and poli- 
tical morality neglected for political economy ; instead of national organization of 
the ideal right, we have only national housekeeping.” 

Parker complains that our culture of morality has not kept pace with 
our culture of the intellect. 

“Do the churches accomplish this educational purpose for the moral sense ? 
The popular clergy think miracles better than morality ; and have even less justice 
than trath. They justify the popular sins in the name of God ; are the allies of 
despotism in all its forms, military or industrial. ion by the sword and 
oppression by capital successively find favour with them. In America there are 
two common ecclesiastical defences of African slavery: the negroes are the descen- 
dants of Ham, who laughed at his father Noah—overtaken with drink—and so it 
is right that Ham’s children, four thousand years later, should be slaves to the rest 
of the world; Slavery teaches the black men ‘ our blessed religion.’ Such is eccle- 
siastieal justice ; and hence judge the value of the churches to educate the conscience 
of mankind. It is strange how little the clergy of Christendom, for fifteen hun- 
dred years, have done for the morality of the world; much for decorum, little for 
ustice ; a deal for ecclesiastical economy, but what for ecclesiastical righteousness ? 


They put worship with the knee before the natural piety of the conscience. 
‘Trusting in good works’ is an offence to the Christian church, as well Protestant 
as Catholic.” 


Tt seems a simple thing to say that Religion is love of Truth in the 
Intellect, and of Justice in the Conscience! What sect ever said other- 
wise P No sect perhaps ever said otherwise, but what sect ever allowed 
contradiction of its dogmas? What sect will admit a man to be truly 
religious, who having rejected the Code offered to him by men—rejected 
it because his Intellect declared it not trwe, and his Conscience as unjust 
—nevertheless lived a sincere life according to the truth and justice clear 
to his own soul? If Religion be the belief in, and practice of Truth, and 
not the belief in a Book, and the practice of what that Book dictates, 
Spinoza was a religious man: where is the sect which will canonize him? 

ou will answer that the Book is Truth. It may be so; but if the 
Intellect cannot recognise it to be so—if the devout mind be absolutel 
repelled by it, what then must be the issue? Must the devout min 
sham a belief, forego its own sincerity, doubt the plain language of its 
own convictions, and obey in act what it rebels against in thought? That 
were atheism. e 


MAGAZINE WEEK. 


Ixstrap of noticing the Magazines in our summary as usual, we groupe 
the few remarks needful to be made into a brief article here. 

The British Quarterly Review opens with an important article on 
Bunsen’s Hippolytus, wherein, as we note with pleasure, the writer makes 
a good Bas against the initial vice of all metaphysical (and let us add of 
most theclogical) reasoning—viz., the fallacy of taking the subjective view 
as tantamount to the objective reality—of supposing that our ideas must 
be equivalent to realities—or, as this writer puts it, “ Because the thing is 
true to the Divine reason, it must be true to our reason. Because God 
knows the matter, man must be capable of knowing it. Whatever is dis- 
sonant must admit of solution, therefore man must be able to give us the 
solution.” In the article on Giusti, the English reader will make 
acquaintance with a very remarkable Italian poet, whose name is not 
familiar except to Italian ears, and whose writings unhappily—at least 
such as we have seen—require a very peculiar local and political know- 
ledge to make them thoroughly intelligible. Mackay's Plena of the 
Intellect forms the subject of a shallow article written in the very worst 
taste. The Anatomy of Despotism is well-written and well-timed. Let us 
also note that the reviews of books occupy a larger space in this quarterly, 
and are more carefully done than heretofore. 

The North British opens with a wordy article on the Prospects of 
France, filled with opinions and details which have been paraded in the 
newspapers till they have grown wearisome. Scottish Philosophy is 
treated by a competent and enthusiastic writer, apropos of Sir William 
Hamilton. The author of Friends in Council, incomparably our best 
essayist, is selected as the text for a paper on the Progressive Aspects of 
Literature ; but by far the most curious article is that on The Sabbath in 
the Nineteenth Century, which we commend to every lover of ingenuity as 
a perfect debauch of analogy. The writer begins by showing how every- 
thing is dual, that day is only day by the juxtaposition of night, every 

ositive has its negative. He then unfolds the trinity of all things—Day, 

Night, and their re’1tion. ‘Three in one is the deepest lying cypher of 
the universe.” After this incursion into Schelling’s domain, he proceeds 
to show the significance of number Five. As a display of arithmetical 
pyrotechnics this is very amusing. One must not scrutinize the examples 
too closely. Strange work is made of transcendental anatomy, for instance 
in this passage, ‘‘ ‘Then the higher animal trunk (even such as occurs in 
the cetaceous sea-brutes or great whales of the fifth day) itself containing 
five well-marked compartments, sends out five limbs, two hind legs, two 
fore-legs, or arms, or wings, and one neck :—for the innocent reader must 
understand that these new anatomists consider the animal head as nothing 
more than the last vertebra or end bone of the neck developed to extra- 
vagance.” ‘The innocent reader must understand nothing of the kind! 
He must understand in the first place that whales have only one pair not 
two pair of limbs; in the second, that the neck is not a limb at all; and 
that although Dumeril, who was among the first to suspect the vertebral 
structure of the skull, called it an expansion of the end bone of the neck, 
the other “new anatomists”—viz., Goethe, Oken, Spix, Carus, Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, and Owen, considered it as made up of several vertebre ; three, 
four, six, and seven have by turns been insisted on, and now finally Owen 
has settled the question by resolving the skull into four vertebra. But 
our author, rising with his subject, next arrives at the mystic number 
Seven, and discourses in his quaint style on the ‘‘ Sevensomeness of Man.” 
It is here we begin to see the drift of all this Pythagorean respect for 
numbers ; the Seventh Day comes with extra sanctity from this discussion. 
We must, however, send the reader to the article to judge for himself of 
its ingenuity and philosophical frivolity. 

Passing to Blackwood, we find a charming article on the Garden; and 
an elaborate and curious paper on the Eleusinian Mysteries. In Fraser 
a searching and striking paper on Louis Napoleon and his panegyrists, 
written by one evidently full master of all the details ; and a deserved but 
terrible exposure of the huge bookmaker, Thomas Kerchever Arnold, whose 
want of edbelonhin and ability are unsparingly dragged to light. Great 
good is done by the execution of literary malefactors, and Fraser has once 
or twice lately deserved all thanks for its vigour in that unpleasant office. 
Bentley's Miscellany, besides its customary light articles, contains an 
amusing paper on the Cobra de capello, in which we meet with a fact new 
to us—viz., that the cobra, like the common viper, is excited to rage by the 
colour red, and that if you shake a red handkerchief before the cage in 
which the cobras are, they will fly atit. Thus it oaperre that an irrational 
hatred to scarlet is not monopolised by bulls and Protestants ! 

The monthly part of Diogenes, a rival to Punch, is before us, although 
rivalry is repudiated by the editor. The illustrations are very unequal, 

,but some of them are admirable. The same may be said of the literature 
—there is fun and sarcasm in it, but it is unequal. Louis Napoleon, 
Charles Kean, Albert Smith, and Vivian are the “ laughing stogs” 
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of this gay Diogenes, who has, however, we note with pleasure, none of 
the cynicism or dirt of his ancient namesake. 

oy Cassell’s Illustrated Magazine of Art is a marvel of cheap beauty. | 
The engravings, so profusely scattered through it, are remarkable speci- 
mens of the advance made in this branch of art. 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 


itself.—Gorrug, 
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FEIR RUIN AND RENOVATION. 
BY HENRY MERRITT. 


By F. Hill. 











** Who, in contemplating one of Raphael's finest pictures, fresh from the master’s hand, ever 
estowed a thought on the wretched little worm which works its destruction ?” 
Maria Ep@rworrn. 


CHAPTER VI. 
VANDYKE’S PROCESS OF PAINTING. 
N common with the school of Rubens, Vandyke commenced his pic- 
tures by painting the shadows in transparent brown colour, on a 
ground of a whitish brown tint. The restorer has reason to note this 
first transparent wash with more solicitude than any other part of the 
process by which the picture was completed. 
works are those which are most transparent in the shadows; and he com- 
manded this excellent quality by working up the dark parts of the picture 
before he supplied the lighter. He never confounded them ; each had its 
allotted place, subject to distinct and separate treatment. When the pic- 
ture was completed, the first shadowings were to be seen in every part of 


Vandyke’s most valued | 


ee 


any other portions. To the management of the shadows every form is 
indebted for its relief, and every colour for its variety, force, and lustre. 
The dark parts of a picture are not only neglected by ial observers, 
they do not commonly attract the attention of the cultivated. The shadows 
of a picture by Correggio might become many degrees darker, the fainter 
ones be altogether obliterated, and few would detect the absence and loss of 
them; but if a decided defect, a blot or a stain, however small, existed in 
any of the light parts, a child would almost discover it. If a person indif- 
ferently conversant with Art, wishes to trace the merits of a picture, he 
fixes his attention on the lights, and never considers the shadows. If an 
uninformed person attempt to clean a picture, the dark parts are probably 
either deemed inconsiderable, and escape unmolested ; or, what is worse, 
get removed, especially if they be of that transparent, luminous, space- 
creating kind just now referred to, as peculiarly excellent in the works of 
Vandyke. 

Some would suggest that it were better to make Rembrandt, as the 
greatest artist of shadow painting, the master whose works should form the 
basis of these remarks, but it has been thought necessary to ask for that 
painter a separate place in the consideration of the restorer. 

When pictures are to be cleaned, which are painted in the manner of 
Rubens, the pictures of Vandyke are the proper study for the cleaner. 

Vandyke’s pictures also contain a species of shadow which was intro- 
duced in finishing the picture, by washing transparent colours over the 
opaque colours, and also over the shadows, where they required more 
depth and richness. This mode of using transparent colours (called glaz- 
ing) was frequently employed by Vandyke, both im the flesh and rich 
draperies. It will be necessary to consider these external shadows (so 
called) because they are added after the body colours are laid on, just as 
the first shadows were washed on the ground of the panel; otherwise the 
finishing shadows are no more external than the parts of the first shadows 
which are seen in the completed picture. The first shadows must through- 
out be considered as the most delicate portion of the visible work. 

After the external shadows, the portions of the picture to be considered 
are the greys, or the transition lights of the flesh. In a portrait of 
Charles the First, Vandyke furnished a very perfect example of the manage- 
ment of these lights. In this instance, beside breaking the sharp pointed 
angle, and blending the forehead into the half shadows of the temple, the 
grey lights also serve by contrast to give an additional beauty to the flesh 
tints. 





the representation. Thus, for instance, in the trunk of a hollow tree, the 
moss, or loose pieces of bark, would be loaded with full layers of body 
colour, accordingly as they were more or less in the light ; while the dark, 
hollow fissures, would present nothing but the transparent wash, more or 
less visible as the nature of the subject required. 

Why Vandyke’s shadows require so much attention, is owing to their 
being composed of a thin dark colour, on a light ground, which is easily 


rubbed off. The fear is, that while cleaning the face, the shadows of the | 


hair, eyes, nose, lips, chin, and ears, may be rubbed and impoverished. 
This invariably happens when the inexperienced attempt to clean pictures 
of this class. If they try a portion of a picture by way of experiment, it 
is usually some light part; successful there, they eonclude all is right, pro- 
ceed indiscriminately with the rest; and so the shadows, which are the 
chief cause of the brilliancy of the colours, vanish in an instant. In lieu 
of the intelligent life-like face, nothing remains but an empty and 
meaningless mask, the mere ghost of the departed picture. 

It is the peculiar transparency in Vandyke’s shadows that prevents his 
best works from being successfully copied. Copies may be known by the 
absence of this quality. This skilful painter calculated the process of the 
picture from first to last, and estimated the effect of every touch. The 
power to do this seldom or never belongs to the copyist. ; 

The English landscape painter who delights in picturing the pebbled 
brook, with its fringe of hawthorn and willow, with its sunlit, chequered 
surface teeming with flowers, very soon learns by experience that he cannot 
produce on canvas the effects which he sees, but by securing transparent 
shadows. The lily, that glows and appears so pure while resting on the 
bosom of the water, if plucked and laid upon an opaque surface, loses its pure 
and glowing tenderness. So it is with the light opaque tints of a picture ; 
unless they have a foil in shadows of an opposite quality, they never appear 
fresh and beautiful. However the uninitiated may pass them by, the artist 
cannot be too mindful of the shaded parts of his picture. The bright or 
light parts of natural objects appear to fix the whole attention of the un- 
cultivated, who give to the quiet portions, or the shadows, little considera- 
tion. Careless observers do not note that, in fine pictures, shadows are of 
several kinds, transparent or not, according to the nature of the object 
shaded ; and that they are of many degrees of darkness, and of various 
colours ; that they are ruled by regular laws, and subject to numerous 
uregularitics, in respect to tone and colour, and the fluetuation of lights 
and changing hues reflected from surrounding objects. To the uninitiated 
there is a dark side of the picture and a light side of the picture, simply. 
From such, the light side attracts the greatest share of attention, merely 
because it usually displays the most attractive colours and the chief portion 
of the subject, not because there is most art in that part of the picture— 
not because the artist surmounted the greatest difficulties in the brighter 
half of the scene—for although less noted by ordinary observers, the 
shadows in high-class pictures cost the painters infinitely more pains than 








These grey lights are given in Vandyke’s works with great precision, 
and form a distinct and peculiar feature in the school of Rubens. In Van- 
| dyke they are most delicate, and are very evident upon close inspection, but 
+ soften to the eye when the picture is seen from a proper distance, whence 
| they have all the appearance of real lights, such as (under happy cireum~- 
| stances) the cultivated eye detects in natural objects. 

With the transition lights may be included those reflected ones, which 
are certain almost imperceptible illuminated parts relieving the objects from 
the background, as on the dark side of the face where it melts into the 
| space beyond. 

Vandyke has been described as working with certainty and niceness of 
| calculation, with a consciousness of certain results from a consistent pro- 
cess, yet even he, on the completion of a picture, found it necessary to 
revive and retouch minute particulars omitted in the regular process. The 
restorer should always assume the existence of these small concluding 
touches. They are small but important corrections, niceties of expression 
suggested by after reflections; minute particularizations necessary to 
definiteness, or to break anything too marked ; in fact, critical retouch- 
ings. 

In contemplating a picture by Vandyke, the spectator does not perceive 
(it was not intended that he should) a thousand nice discriminating points 
in every feature—in eye, nose, mouth, and chin: not only to make each 
perfect in itself, but chiefly to harmonize the whole. All this after care 
was essential to satisfy the connoisseur, the physiognomist, the artist, and 
the anatomist, to define all differences of age and sex, and the various peculi- 
arities of character, and the qualities of human nature. 

The works of Rubens and Vandyke are like similar flowers of different 
culture. Those of Rubens growing in the open air and sunlight, bold, 
masculine, and strong; those of Vandyke forced beneath glass by artificial 
heat, fragile, slender, and graceful. The same structure is in both, the 
difference only one of development. Nothing is more obvious than the 
necessity of being specially mindful of the more delicate, so that in a 
general calculation of the nature of pictures of a particular class or school 
the most susceptible of injury (as Vandyke’s in the school of Rubens) may 
be most cared for. 





CHAPTER VII. 
REMBRANDT. 

It is often thought surprising that the works of the barbarous 
should rank in the connoisseur’s estimation almost as high as the works of 
learned and graceful Raphael ; yet we are much deceived if any painter 
done more for the triumph of his art than this grand and solitary 
son. His pencil recognised the meanest things, and glorified the 
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tatters of the vilest outcast. The vulgar, the hideous, on 
touched by his pencil, became eloquent and impressive. 
crime, desolation and violence, found a 
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of the wealthy and refined. The dens of infamy, the haunts of squalor, 
nay, the horrors of the tomb, even the ing corpse, tortured and 
warped by disease, endowed with a new life and light by the genius of Rem- 
brandt, came to be the delight of palaces, and to exact the homage of 
Europe. 

A heap of stones, and a solitary limping mendicant, painted on a few 
square inches of wood, will be an object of competition ; collectors swarm 
around, covet it, and become as children in their unaffected admiration. 
No word escapes them touching the choice of subject, no one regrets its 
meanness, no one believes it mean. Such vagabonds as Rembrandt paints, 
the critics shun in the streets. Every sense is offended by the reality, 
and yet every beholder is charmed by the transcript. Wherein then is this 
magic which enables the painter so to win the homage of the fastidious ? 
Rembrandt’s beggars, culprits, and executioners, have the lineaments of the 
unmitigated realities they picture. Guilt, cunning, avarice, and infamy, 
are stereotyped in every line of the face. Were they alive, we would turn 
aside, nor suffer them to start up in our paths, infest our streets, and prowl 
about our homes. Living, they baffle the intelligent, and overawe the 
proud, but in the pictures of Rembrandt they captivate and charm. What 
transformation have these objects undergone at the painter’s hands that 
they appeal to sight with all this fascination? The choice of subject cer- 
tainly cost the painter no effort, but his whole art was exhausted in the 
setting, in making it effective, in rendering it dramatic in the fullest sense 
of that term. 

The art of Rembrandt, considered in respect to design, consists in giving 
to each character of his selection the lineaments which truly belong to it. 
His lines go home to the truth; they express all and no more ; they never 
exaggerate. If they are forcible it is because they are accurate. If the 
forms they delineate are hideous it is Because the models were deformed ; 
if they lack beauty and gracefulness it is because the sitters whom the artist 
affectioned excelled in ugliness. It is the same with his colours. They 
are all truth ; uncompromising truth. The flesh looks like flesh, and nothing 
else beside. You need no simile to explain what his colouring is like. Fix 
upon the local colours of any object, take into consideration the sort of light 
in which they are seen, and they are truthful to a shade. They are always 
vivid, never staring. He knew the precise degree in which the contrast of 
opposing tints was to be risked, when it produced variety and force, and 
when its results were confusion and vulgarity. He could give tangible 
existence to the fleeting hues and transient effects of light and darkness 
with as much ease as ordinary Dutch painters transcribed the appearance of 
fixed objects. He revelled like an adept in the shadows of the night, 
peered wistfully into the solemn darkness, and drew order and system out 
of the portentous chaos. By the blaze of torch or the wavering embers, 
he saw in the profound gloom immensity of space. And whatever of interest 
or of wonder the eye comprehended, the hand as readily expressed. Thus 
he was empowered to endow common objects with sublime aspects. As an 
instance of what we mean, let us analyze one of his typical pictures. 

Night has closed in over the distant horizon, the robbers have shaken off 
repose, and stand equipped and ready for the prey. The chief’s eye, 
already on the road, detects the unsteady light of the traveller’s torch, and, 
in gloomy patience, awaits the victim’s coming. A moment more, and 
the torch, an unconscious traitor, lights up the banditti and their prey. 
This is the moment the painter has seized. The scowling crew, in all the 
mummery of antique garb, savage gesture, and implements of death, stand 
out in terrible relief. The tall chief plants his gaunt figure in the front, 
the rest, in straggling groups, fall into the darkening background, and gather 
apart into dark and threatening clusters : the more remote, like jagged rocks, 
which the imagination shapes into demons. The chief’s grizzly beard, 
keenly parted lips, and lowering eye, overshadowed by the ample brim and 
dusky plume, compose a portrait at once ferocious and grotesque, such as 
Frédéric Lemaitre would “ make up” with real gusto. It is the ideal of a 
degraded gentleman who will rob you with a grim ceremony, and after- 
wards murder you with business-like calmness and dexterity. 

A lurid vapour closes in the spot, half revealing a narrow gorge, through 
which the eye, like a fugitive, fitfully pursues the far-off lightning’s beckon- 
ing track. There seems no limit to the scene, which, like the valley of 
the shadow of death, is full of horrors. 

How different a theme, and how differently conceived, is that small and, 
at first glance, insignificant picture, entitled “ Jacob’s Dream.” From the 
rude heap on which the travel-worn son of Isaac sleeps, to the opening in 
the amber clouds, seems to reach away into illimitable distance a road from 
earth to heaven, paved with glowing gems. The sleeper is utterly wanting 
in dignity, a mere pedlar in hob-nailed boots; the angels faintly sketched 
in, with ragged wings, mere specks, only distinguishable from the varied 
shapes of the clouds, which form the interminable pathway through the sky. 
A warm and tranquil light shuts out the gloom, and breathes warmth upon 
the brief space around the wanderer’s pillow, making that dreary wilderness 
a smiling nook of rest. 

Nor was Rembrandt: less potent, when, at his spell, the calm sunless 
daylight flooded his canvass with tranquillity. Witness that master-work 
of his atthe Hague. The livid-pale corpse and passionless countenances of 
the physicians, once beheld, in their awful solemnity, are never more for- 
gotten. The blank, stone slabs, dark with the presence of the living, seem 
like the tomb and shadowy pall of the departed. And those doctors! 
Life-blood sparkles in their veins ; their eyes are deep and full of thought, 





and lustrous as the diamond’s blaze. The clay-cold dead is as a tablet, on 
which may be read the sufferings of the living man. Every vein and artery 
in dismal hieroglyphies, proclaim a history of sorrow and of anguish. 

The works f Rembrandt demand to be objects of special contemplation, 
and to be studied one by one, apart. Each is a distinct drama, self-con- 
tained. Let the restofer approach them with reverence. ‘The fire of 
genius burns in every touch ! 


Che Sats, 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH PLAYS. 


THERE is no theatre I so thoroughly enjoy as the St. James’s, when 
Mr. Mitchell invites us there with his gay troupe of French comedians. 
In the first place, one meets “ oversiaiy™ there. You know what a 
small circle ‘‘ everybody” makes in London! In the next place, owe are 
so en famille, that you are enabled to note, with pleased astonishment, 
that a grave important person—un homme serieux—like Viscount Noodle, 
or the great Potts, “ of the firm of Potts, Pans, and Co.,” unbends to 
gracious laughter just like an ordinary mortal; and you begin to think, 
“ after all, laughter may not be so frivolous.” Moreover, there is young 
Lord Boodle, who, although in a drawing-room he scarcely raises his 
voice above a languid whisper, deems himself bound—noblesse oblige !— 
to talk louder than the actors, and the polite audience is too well bred to 
shout “ turn him out.” This is so gratifying to us snobs! we actually 
hear the opinions of that well-bred young nobleman! we hear his voice ! 
we catch the verdict ! we are saved the trouble of criticism, for he assures 
us that “ Wavel is weally capital ; so vewy dwoll! But the piece is twash 
—oh! damn it, twash, and no mistake!” 

Nor is this the only criticism we hear. Lady Dawdle, who is ancient 
and not handsome, and whose views of the French language seem to be 
imperfect, to judge by the few phrases we hear, tells us in a loud voice 
while waiting in the crush room, ‘“‘ We have no actors like the French !” 
This criticism I hear till patience is exhausted, and I don’t think Lady 
Dawdle is handsome enough to reconcile me to it. Let us understand 
the matter. Asa general rule, French actors are certainly better than 
ours. But the French stage can show no actors superior to Charles 
Mathews, Keeley, or Mrs. Kodep, (I stop there, lest, if I went further, 
it should look invidious.) I know the French stage well, and greatly 
enjoy it, but three such actors in their peculiar departments it does not 
possess. Then, as to the general run of actors we have over here, only a 
very unskilful eye could fail to distinguish every variety of badness in 
them ; they are better taught than ours, and have at home a more critical 
and exacting public ; but in intelligence and feeling, they are as conven- 
tional as ours, with this difference in their favour, that English audiences 
are not aware of these conventionalisms, so that what is really common- 
place passes for excellence. St. Marie, Langeval, Tourillon, and others 
of our troupe are bad actors, and only seem good actors to,those who 
want a proper standard of comparison. 

It was the same with the German troupe. You may remember how 
coldly I spoke of Devrient and the others, and how enthusiastically the 

ublic and the press received them. I then hinted that the reason was 
cause our public could not discriminate between the foreigner and the 
actor. Well, what I then said has since received a striking illustration. 
An English troop of unnamed unnameable actors has been playing in 
various parts of Germany, and Mr. Ira Aldridge, the African, has been 
the Othello of this troop. Most of you know pretty well what sort of 
actor he is thought to be in England; nevertheless, he has been received 
with immense applause, and the papers pronounce him a first-rate 
Shaksperian actor! Now I do not say that Devrient is of the same rank 
as Ira Aldridge, but I do say that if we in England could judge of him 
as intimately as we can Aldridge, we should say very little about him. 

* But all this has nothing to do with Ravel and the new pieces!” 
Vous croyez? It has this to do with them,—that I choose to make it the 
preface ; surely a man may write what preface he likes? My pen runs 
on like that of “ an agreeable rattle,” and if you don’t care to follow it, 














skip! 

Ravel and the new pieces? Well, they are outrageously amusing, and 
none the less so for being of the farce farcical. I was going to tell yor 
in detail why I like the French plays so much; but as you object to 
digressions, and think my office is to confine myself to the matter in 
hand, (as if a digression were not equally a matter in hand!) I refrain. 
I curb my Pegasus. I clip the wide-wandering wings of Fancy. I 
become a reporter. 

Un Monsieur qui suit les femmes shows us a young gentleman of ad- 
venturous and amatory turn of mind, whose passion and whose business 
it is to follow every pretty woman he sees, and, if posgible, to make her 
acquaintance, not with strictly matrimonial views. One of his persecuted 
charmers, after a long pursuit, relents, invites him to accompany her 
home, presents him ray Es husband and guests as the gentleman whom 
she has not the pleasure of knowing. This was a very ingenious turn, 
and promised great fun; the promise was kept as far as Ravel was con- 
cerned, but the incidents of the denouement were stagey and not amusing. 

York is a Palais Royal farce, very laughable, un peu risquée, and not 
over probable: but laughter stuns criticism, and I am. ashamed to sa 
how much I laughed. Ravel is not only a droll, he is an actor. He 
represents character. The humour with which he represents it, the farce 
with which he embroiders it, may make one at first forgetful of the sub- 
stantial truth there is in his personation. But compare his performance 
in Un Monsieur qui suit les femmes with that in York, and you will ob- 
serve how differently he embodies different characters. Let me not for- 
get to point your attention to Emma Fleury, the debutante ; she is ve 

oung, apparently not more than seventeen, but she is natural, intel- 
loot pretty, and gives promise of becoming an actress. - 
IVIAN. 
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A Giri To Love.—It was when she was living where 
she loved to live, in the old country-house, among the 
old friends and old servants who would every one of 
them have died a hundred deaths for her sake, that 
you could study and love her best. Then, the charm 
there was in the mere presence of the kind, gentle, 
happy young English girl, who could enter into every- 
body’s interests and be grateful for everybody’s love, 

its best and brightest influence. At pic-nics, 
lawn-parties, little country gatherings of al! sorts, she 
was, in her own quiet, natural manner, always the pre- 
siding spirit of general comfort and general friendship. 
Even the rigid laws of country punctilio relaxed before 
her unaffected cheerfulness and irresistible good-nature. 
She always contrived—nobody ever knew how—to lure 
the most formal people into forgetting their formality, 
and becoming natural for the rest of the day. Evena 
heavy-headed, lumbering, silent country squire, was not 
too much for her. She managed to make him feel at 
his ease, when no one else would undertake the task ; 
she could listen patiently to his confused speeches about 
dogs, horses, and the state of the crops, when other 
conversations were proceeding in which she was really 
interested ; she could receive any little grateful atten- 
tion that he wished to pay her—no matter how awk- 
ward or ill-timed—as she received attentions from any 
one else, with a manner which showed she considered it 
as a favour granted to her sex, not as a right accorded 
to it.—Coxins’s Basil. 











Commercial Atoirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLostne Paicss.) 


| Satur.| Mond. 





Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 














Tues. 
Bank Stock ............| 227} | 228} | 228 | 228} | 2285 | 2273 
8 per Cent. Red. ......| toot | 100} | 100} | 100 99% | 100 
8 per Cent.Con. Ans.) 993 | 993 | 99} | 994) 99} | 99} 
Consols for Account... 99% | 99) 99} | 99% | 998 | 904 
3} per Cent. An. ......| 1034 | 103$ | 103° | 1035 | 1034 | 103} 
ew 5 per Cents....... =e sen eibes Oia esooss | cocgll 
Long Ans., 1860 ...... 6 7-166 7-16 64 6E | OR 
India Stock ............| 2714 | vse | 271$ | 267 | ...... 
Ditto Bonds, 21000...) ......| 69 | 70 | ......{ 73 |... 
Ditto, under £1000 ...| 70 | 69 |... | 66 | 73 } ou, 
Ex. Bills, £1000 ..... 167 p | 57 p | 55 p | 55p!| 65 p| Sp 
Ditto, £500... | 67 p | ow. 55 p | 58p 
Ditto, Small ............ | 57 p 60 p | 55 p! Bp! ...... 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Orricrat QvoTaTioN DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripay EveninaG.) 


Brazilian Bonds ............ 102§ | Swedish Loan ............ 2 dis. 
Granada Deferred ......... 11} | Turkish Loan, 6 per Cent. 
Mexcican 3 per Ct. Acct. er eRe wove} dis, 
February 14............... 22§| Venezuela.................00+ 38 
Spanish 3 p.Cts. New Def. | Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 974 


Account, February 14 223 








] {}LEMENTARY DRAWING for FEMALE 
4 CLASSES. 
Department oF Practicat Art.—Femate Scnoot, 37, 
Gowkgr-Staret, Beproxp-Square. 

In order to afford to persons who may be engaged in the day- 
time facilities for learning to Draw, the Board of Trade have 
directed that the Female School of Art, 37, Gower-Street, shall 
be open on the Evenings of Monday and Wednesday, from Six 
to Eight o'clock. : 


The Fees for attendance are as follows: Entrance fee 2s. ; 
Instruction 3s. a month, 7s. for three months, and 10s, for six 
months, paid in advance. 

Forms of Admission and other information may be obtained 
at 37, Gower-Street, and Marlborough-House, between the 
hours of Eleven and Three. 


W. BR. DEVERELL, Secretary. 
Marlborough-House, 15th January, 1853. 





CONOMIC FREEHOLD LAND ASSO- 

CIATION. (Enrolled as the “ Economic Benefit Building 

Society.”) Central Office—Lirgrary Iystiretion, Joun- 
Street, Fitzroy-Squarz. 

President: William Coningham, Esq. Trustees: Henry Travis, 
Esq.. M.D., Mr. Thomas Whitaker, Mr. John Ivory, sen. 

reasurer: Mr. Thomas Whitaker. Bankers: The London and 
Westminster Bank, Marylebone Branch. Secretary: Mr. 
Henry A. Ivory, 52, College-Place, Camden Town. Shares £30 
each; Entrance Fee is. per Share; Subscription 1s. per week 
per Share. 

The mode of Allotment is as follows :—When an esiate is pur- 
chased the Surveyor makes a plan of it, divides it into two parts, 
and after having divided it into two parts, subdivides these parts 
into lots ; the lots of the first part become the respective pro- 
perties of the Senior Members on the books of the Association, 
and the lots of the second part are balloted for amongst the re- 

a f; Members generally. Thus the Senior Member is cer- 
tain of his allotment, and the Junior Member, even at that time, 
has a chance of his Allotment; but even if unsuccessful in the 
jaa } tee age Wp he shall stand in the position of the 

MK ember, he will possess the same certainty 
realized by that individual” —— se 
e law expenses of conveyance and mortgage are based upon 


the most economical principle, and are guaranteed not to 
ongeed 30s. per deed, exclusive of stamps and parchment. 
Trospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on ap- 


lication to the Secretary, at the Central Off ; 
Sac, between the hours of Bight and Ten.’ > oe 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Parthenium 
Martin’s Lane, on Monday, Febr 14th, 1853, to e in 
of the Asssciation. Messrs, Robert Cooper, G. + 

s aortas other Gentlemen, will attend and address 
Meeting. Chair to be taken at Half-past Eight o'clock, 


igs 





“The saving of from 30 to 50 per cent. on each suit of clothes, is a feature which the 
practical genius of Englishmen will not fail to appreciate.” 


PRE above quotation is taken from a Work lately published, on “'The Various Systems, &c., of 
the Woollen-Cloth Trade.” The immediate reference of this extract is to the New System recently introduced at 


the LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT by 


EDMUND DUDDEN AND CO. 


And in which the Writer shows that the Customers of Messrs. Dudden and Co. save from 30 to 50 per cent. on their 
purchases by adopting the New System. The fine STOCK of the Lonpow Ciroru EstaBiisuMent is known as one 
of the best in the Metropolis, from which any Lengths, even the shortest, are 


SOLD AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE. 


But, as an auxiliary to the Cloth Trade, Cutters of superior talent are engaged; and Purchasers of Cloth, &., may, if 
they wish, have it made up on the Premises, at the charge of 


THE WORKMEN'S WAGES, 
Messrs. Dudden and Co. guaranteeing, not only the Quality of the Cloth, but also the Fit and Workmanship of every 


LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 16, COVENTRY STREET. 


Garment. 





NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
NEW ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED FARES AND FREIGHTS. 
DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 


INDIA and CHINA, vid EGYPT. — For Aden, Ceylon, | 


Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 


4th and 20th of every month from Southampton, and on the | 


10th and 26th from Marseilles. 


AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th of March 
and 4th of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, 
and on the 10th of March and 10th of every alternate month 
thereafter from Marseilles. 

MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 29th of every 
month from Southampton. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—For Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th 
of every month. 

CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply 
occasionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 

N.B.—The rates of passage money and freight on the India 
and China lines have been considerably reduced, and may be 
had upon application at the Company’s Offiees, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton. 





EAL FRENCH COLZA OIL, 3s. 9d. 

per gallon, and the largest, as well as the choicest, assort- 
ment in existence of the best manufactured FRENCH MODE- 
RATEUR LAMPS, PALMER’S MAGNUM, CAMPHINE, 
ARGAND, and SOLAR LAMPS, with all the latest improve- 
ments, and of the newest and most recherché patterns, in 
Ormolu, Porcelain, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier maché, 
is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. They are arranged in one 
large ro 0m, so that the patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly 
selected. 


ALMER’S CANDLES, 73d. a pound. 
Palmer’s Patent Candles, all marked “ Palmer.” 


Single or double wicks.............000.0:++ 734. per pound. 
Mid. size, 3 wicks......... ... 8d. ditto, 
Magnums, 3 or 4 wicks .............000+ 9d ditto, 





English’s Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 5s. per gallon. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
the sales. 34-inched ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts to match, 9s.; if to balance, 
ls. per dozen extra; carvers 3s. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in 
exact proportion, to 25s. per dozen; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen; 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table-knives, 
7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- 
handled table-knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 
ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, in 
existence. Also, a large assortment of razors, penknives, 
scissors, &c., of the best quality, 


WILLIAM S§S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all icating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arran and 
— that purchasers may easily and at once make their se- 
ections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

No. 39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); 
Nos. 1 & 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and Nos, 4 & 5, PERRY’ 
PLACE. 








We an APPRENTICE, by a 
BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER. Apply to John 
Chapman, 142, Strand, London. 


HALANSTERIAN ASSOCIATION .— 
All persons interested in the pagation of the principles 
o! ee as laid down by Charlee ‘ourier, are res 
informed that the Phalansterian Association is re-organized for 
the above object. 
All communications to be addressed, 65, Rupert Street, Hay- 
market, London. 


UILTED PETTICOATS.— 
c W. H. BATSON and CO. respectfully invite ladies to 
inspect their STOCK of QUILTED PETTICOATS, in Satins, 
Silks, Lustres, Alpaca Cloths, and all the other prevailing ma- 
being lined with the imperial petent cloth wedding, they will 66 
in, wi e wi 
Sask cal fo ucpa gray cio eatin, tart 
ness, . 
Imperial Coverlet Manufactory, 409, New Oxford Street. 








Port 





Petree and ORIENTAL STEAM | HREE HUNDRED COPIES OF “MY 


NOVEL,” by Sir E. B. Lytton, and from Fifty to Four 
Hundred copies of every other leading Work are in circulation 
at MUDIE’S SEL LIBRARY. 


Srneize Svupsorretion, One Guinwa Per ANNUM. 


First Class Country Subscription, Two Gui 
aceording to the number of Volumes required. - 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


and 
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Householders’ Assurance-Loans on a peculiar combining 
the Advantages of Savings’ Banks and eas Building 
ieties. 


| | itemise ’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
1. Every Policy is absolutely indisputable, the state of health, 
int t, bei the Poli 








age, and ing admitted on . 
2. Policies to the Holder within Fourteen Days after 
Proof of Death. 


3. No charge for Policy Stamp. 


4. The eee Bank Assurance—the Company gran’ an 
Assurance on the life of the Depositor for every sum 
with liberty to withdraw the deposit at fourteen days 

5. Loans on the security, or for the purchase, or erection, of 
property, on an entirely new plan, the payments to cease in the 
event of the death of the Borrower, and the properts to be 
handed over to his familys or representatives, free unen- 
cumbered, 

6. The Savings’ Bank and Assurance-Loan Branches eom- 
bined, by which Depositors in Savings’ Banks and in’ 
Members of Building Societies, may imvest their funds 80 as 


it 


secure the Assurance of a given sum in the event of death, and 
at the same time employ them for the of property 
during life. This — supersedes ing Societies—super- 
sedes Savings’ Banks. 

7. A person may choose an for en by the 
value of the difference betwen DkaDe end the bk Amin Be in 
one sum. 


8. Medical Referees in all cases paid by the Company. 
RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
Orrices: 15 and 16, Anam Sregzt, Apgetrut, Lonpon, 





HE OAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
and LOAN COMPANY. Offices—49, Moorgate Street, 
London. Guarantee Pund, Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
The Oax Lire Orrirce undertakes all t cti i ig 
the contingencies of human life, whether they relate to the 
Upper or Middle Classes, which are now almost a agnm = A 
objects of Life Assurance, or to those in ar hum! sphere— 
the industrious Labourer, Mechanic, or Artisan. 


led: 





The constitution of the Office is w the Mutual P: » 
and embraces Assurances — Single or Joint Lives and Sur- 
vivorships, Endowments, and the granting of Immediate or De- 


ferred Annuities. 


The attention of benevolent —— ont em 


ers of every 
description, is invited to the 


of the In- 








dustrial or Workmen's Branch of this Company. 

Table showing the Monthly Contributions payable for the Assur- 
once of ony of it ‘ollowing Sums payable at Death. 

| 

ex 

Birthday. | For £20, | For £30. | For £40. | For £50. 

| £a. d. 2 «. a, 2s.d. 2s. d. 

10 1007 oon 013/016 
12 |; 908 0 O11 018 017 
15 | 008 010 014/018 
18 |; 008 011 0156/;019 
20 009 }011 016/011 
2 | 000 | 012 617 /01n 
25 | 0 010 018 018 6021 
26 | 900 | ons 019/)022 
28 ool }|o014 010/028 
30 ; 0910/0168 0111 0265 
32 'o10|o016 020/026 
85 (oe2n + 629 o22/;029 
37 /o12 019 o24/02n 
40 }o13/]/0i1n 026/038 
42 /} 0141/1030 028 ee | 
45 | 016 023 o2n |o3 
46 016 023 03 1/0 310 
48 018 026 033 \/041 
60 010 027 036/044 











ExampPLx.—A person 21 may, by the small pa 
9d. per month, secure to hi wife, chiidsen, or other 

nessinent; the ons ef G50 G0 Ris Seu, Shee ane 
may oceur. The Premiums will be by instalments at 
of the Company's Agencies as may suit the convenience of 


the Assurers. 
and Forms of may be had at 
the . 
coi Sia a A vei gto 
N.B,—Agents required in all parts of the Kingdom. 
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Just published, price 1s., sewed, 
HE LETTER AND SPIRIT OF SCRIP- 
Pik By the Rev. THOMAS WILSON, M.A. of 
C. Coll., Cambridge, | — of “ Spiritual Catholicity, ¥ 
* The Nazarene in Syria,” &e. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Just published, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HE PRIZE TREATISE on the FINE 
ARTS SECTION of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 
submitted to the Society of Arts, in competition for their Medal. 
By HENRY WEEKES, A.R.A 
Numerous applications having reached the Publisher for this 
Work, originally printed -_ private circulation, a limited num- 
ber of copies may be had a 


James Vizetelly sid Co., 135, Fleet Street. 








UNDER THE BSPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., & G.C.M 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Estapiisuep A.D. 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, M.P., K.H., F.R.8., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deput 1y-Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet the Right | Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H.,K.C, 

Hon. SirG.Cockburn,G.C.B. hibald Hair, Esq., M.D 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, | Goptain William Lancey, R.E. 
G.C.B., G.C.H. Wilbeahans'Tep ag aeee 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, | Wilbraham 'T: 
K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant: Maj “General. Sir John Rolt, 
General Royal Artillery. | C.B. 
Major F. 8. Sotheby, C.B., 


et Sir George Back, R.N., 
F.R.S. 
Lieut.-General Taylor, C.B., Lieut. .-General Sir G. Pollock, 
r E.L.C.8. ore | G.C.B. 
ieut.-General Edw.Wynyard, | Captain William Cu ae a »R.N, 
C.B. Captain Michael Que 
Bayxers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand, 
Puystctan—Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 4, Saville Row. 
Counszrt—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle St., Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Soricrrors—Messrs. Garrard and Semen, 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. 


Acrvary—John Finlaison, Esq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 





Assurances are granted upon thé lives of persons in ~ 
profession and station in life, and for every of the worl 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropies. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, 4 ~ a 
moderate addition to the Home Premium, in — Mf increase of 
risk, persons assured in this office may change from one climate 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 

Fovr-Frrrus of the Prorrrs are divided amongst the Assured, 

Taste I. 


Exhibits the necessary Premiums for the Assurance of 
£100 on a Single Life. 


Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 

Age. For For mium forthe mium for the 
One Year. Seven Years. whole of Life, whole of Life, 

without Profits. with Profits. 

£s.d. £s. d. £ s. d. £ s. ad. 

0 ... O13 1 OoMwW.. 17 4 . £39 6 
A5 ou 9 Om 6. ...8°OR*.. 16'S 
20 017 7 019 7... LISM .. 219 5 
2 A Da b. DO nor REDD ws 34 8 
30 144 d. 6. YF. om Bee... 2.0.89 
35 18 2 110 6 210 6 .. 216 6 
40 112 0 1M 2 2183... 3 4 5 
45 115 9 20 5 393... 315 7 
50 246 210 4 433..499 
55 215 1 334 5 010 5 7 6 
60 311 0 4 511 6 5 6 612 6 


"JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT ‘BRETTELL, Secretary. 





BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


Wao AL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
pe MENT ASSOCIATION, 


7, Sr. Martry’s Prace, Traratear Sqvarz, Lonpon, 
anp 56, Pau Mati, MancuusTzr, 


Established in 1844, 


TRUSTEES. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord George Paget, M.P, 
Rev. Joseph —— ongaet, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
George Stone, E: nker, Lombard Street. 
Matthew Hutton haytor, Esq., Reigate. 


The Investment of Money with this Association secures 
equal advantages to the Savings of the Provident and the 
Capital of the uent, and affords to both the means of realis- 
ing the highest rate of Interest yielded by first-class securities, 
in which iene the Funds are employed. 

The constant demand for advances upon securities of that 
peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusively to Life As- 
Life 





surance Com} nies, such as Re ‘ » &e., 
enables the Board of Management to em Capital on “more 
advantageous terms and at higher rates o: terest than could 


otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 

The present rate of Interest ~ pgs 
this rate will continue to eae 
department finds the same 
money. 

Interest payable half-yearly in January and July. 

Mone: “y intended for Investment is ived daily het the 
hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, at the Offices of the 

Immediate Annuities granted, and the business of Life 
Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on advantage- 


ous terms. Rates, Prospectuses, and Forms o Proposal, — 
every requisite information, may be obtained on 
ive — 


the offices of the Association, or to the 
Kingdom. 
MORRISON, Managing Director. 


throughout the United 
be made to the Managing Director, 


cent, per annum, and 
as the Assurance 
cofteble employment for 





PET. 
Applications for Agencies 








This day is published, 4to, price 3s. 


DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES: 


Their Construction and Arrangement, 
WITH PLANS, ELEVATIONS, AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
By R. SCOTT BURN, ME, &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & anne: EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


— 








EVENTS IN THE RIVER PLATE. 





Now Ready, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s. 


TWO THOUSAN 


THROUGH THE 


ARGENTINE 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF BUENOS AYRES, AND THE RECENT EVENTS IN THE RIO DE LA PLATA, 


By WILLIAM 


D MILES’ RIDE 
PROVINCES. 


McCANN, Ese. 





ALSO, JUST 


KAFFRARIA AND 


By THE REV. FRANCIS P. FLEMING, 
Military Chaplain, King William’s Town. 


PUBLISHED, 


ITS INHABITANTS. 


In One Volume, Post witedl with ccdamcunts price 7s. 6d, cloth. 








In the Press, and shortly will be Published, printed i ina Sites 


clear type, 
CRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED ; 
By MISS CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D. 
Iy Quxstions anp Answers. For the use of Schools and 
Fi ies. Miss Corner has been engaged above five years in 
the compilation of this Work 


Price 3s. 6d. Continued to the present time. 

A NEW EDITION OF CORNER’S GER- 
MANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and 
=— With a Chronological Table, Index, and Questions 
Also, price 10s. 6d., demy S8vo, handsomely bound, fit for a 

resent ; with gilt edges, Eleven Plates of Illustrations, by 

° Gilbert, and Three Maps, 

CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, FOR SCHOOL AND 
FAMILY READING. 

Miss Corner’s ago Histories are well ad 

or Family Readi tly written, an 


ted for Schools 
forming agree- 
able contrasts to hoory ry epitomes with which children are so 
often teased. The whole Thirteen form a complete History of 
Europe, and are compiled from accepted modern, English and 





Foreign Authorities, and strongly bound, and embellished with 
Maps and Plates. 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES, 3s. 6d. bound; or, with the o estions, 4s 
Twenty-fourth Thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological 
Table. New Edition, continued to the present date. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and 
Chronological Table. Eighth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
2s. 6d.,; or, with the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and 
Chronslogical Table. New Edition. Tenth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
2s. 6d. ; or, with Questions attached, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, 
and Chronological Table. New Edition, Eleventh Thousand. 


CORNER’S SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
2s. 6d. ; on, with Questions, 3s. bound. Plates and Map. Fifth 
sand. 


Tho 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 

with Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table. 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with 

Seeeticns, 3s.6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, 
AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and 
Prussia, 3s.6d. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 


A Chronological Table and Index accompanies each of the 
above Eight Histories. 


Denmarx, Swepey, anv Norway, 2s. 6d. 
Potanp anv THe Russian Empree, 3s. 6d.. 
Turksy anp tHe Orroman Ewpinz, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Itaty anp Swirzertanp, 3s. 6d. bound. 
~o— any Brueiv, 2s. 6d. bound. 
A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on appli- 


PP nog hi Dean and Son, Threadneedle Street; Law, Feed 
‘Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Hamilton and Co., 

snd Whittaler and Co., Paternoster Row; and T Tegg and Co, 
Cheapaide and, by order. fall Booksellers, 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 25s, 
Grom of LOGIC. By Jonny Srvart Muu. 
By the same Author, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Third Edition. Two Volumes, Octavo. 30s, 


ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Octavo. 6s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker and Scn, West Strand. 





This day is published, price 6s. in cloth, 
A NEW EDITION OF VANITY FAIR. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 


*.* The Original Edition, with 40 at peer and numerous 
Woodcuts, by the Author, may still be » price 21s, 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





NEW WORK BY SIR E. B. LYTTON, BART. 
Now published, in Four Vols. post 8vo, 42s, 
AY Y NOVEL, BY PISISTRATUS CAX- 
a TON; or, Varieties in English Life. 


William Blackwood and Sons; Edinburgh and London; to be 
had of a}! Booksellers. 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS.—NEW NUMBER. 
Foolscap, price 1s. 6d. 
RANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS: A Sketch of 
Greenland, along the shores of which his E 
assed, and of the Parry Isles, where the last traces of it ol 
ound. By CLEMENT ROBERT MARKHAM, late of H.M.S. 
Assistance. With a Map of the Arctic Region. 


London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. ~ 





PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GUIDE, AND NEW MINISTRY. 
In scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 6d. 


HO’S WHO IN 1853? 
‘One of the most useful books ever published.”—Morning 


Chronicle. 
“Tt possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of 
reference that have no parallel.”"—Morning Herald. 


London : Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, price 3d. 


OMILIES for the TIMES; or, Tho oughts 
Addressed to those who — and " those who Vee 
By A COUNTRY I PREACHER 
Number 1, 
REVELATION: Is it Necessary? 


N.B.—No, 2 will be published on the 1st of March, Sub- 
ject :—REVELATION : 4" 1t Possrpur ? 


London: W. Freeman, 69, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 
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